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THE WEEK. 


Ir the news published by the 7Zimcs on Friday 
from a correspondent at St. Petersburg is correct the 
scares and outbreaks of the last week have had a pro- 
found and a salutary effect upon the Tsar. This corre- 
spondent states that the Tsar has chosen M. Shipoff as 
successor to M. Buliguine. M. Shipoff has lately made 
his peace with the zemstvo majority. Of course, his 
appointment might be designed to make M. Buliguine’s 
scheme of representation acceptable to the zemstvos, 
but whatever the Tsar may expect from it as a means 
of making it easier to push through a moderate 
and cautious measure, the appointment is certainly sig- 
nificant of an important change of methods and spirit. 
The Tsar was believed to have decided on the appoint- 
ment of Count Ignatieff and a system of repression. 
M. Shipoff certainly could not be made the instrument 
of such a system. Indeed, the correspondent states 
that M. Shipoff has said that he will accept the Tsar’s 
offer if the Tsar will guarantee the freedom of the 
Press. If the Tsar agrees to this condition he must 
have renounced all thought of replying by force and by 
force alone to the recent demonstrations. It is difficult 
and dangerous to make any prophecies about Russia, 
but it looks as though it might at least be said that, if 
they are not anticipated by anarchy, the fears of the 
Tsar and the resolution of the Liberals will between 
them give Russia some kind of representative govern- 
ment before the year is over. The zemstvos of Moscow 
and St. Petersburg have presented a kind of ultimatum 
to the Tsar, threatening to declare a Constitution in 
their provinces unless he summons an assembly before 
the middle of this month, and the Marshals of the 
Nobility have supported these demands. 





CERTAINLY the events of the last week have been 
enough to terrify any Government into a compromise. 
Odessa lived for some days on the edge of the most 
appalling catastrophe. The rebel ship lay in the har- 
bour, ready at any moment to bombard the town, and 
the town itself was distracted by an intermittent 
civil war. The surrender of the second rebel ship 
Georgei Pobiedonosets relieved the situation. Some 
fifty of her crew have been shot for refusing to renew 
their oaths of allegiance, and sixty-seven more are 
expected to be shot for the part they took in the 
mutiny. Meanwhile the Potemkin, after defying Admiral 
Krieger’s fleet has been carrying the red flag round the 
shores of the Black Sea, striking terror into towns 
and ships. She visited the Roumanian port Kustenji on 
Sunday evening, together with the torpedo boat that had 
joined her, and demanded coal and provisions. The 
demand was refused, but the Roumanian authorities 
offered to treat the crews as foreign deserters and 
give them personal liberty if they gave upthe ship and 
landed without arms. The Potemkin and the 
torpedo boat left the port on Monday after issuing 
a manifesto declaring war on all Russian ships 
that refused to join them and demanding 
peace and a constitution. On Wednesday the 
dreaded red flag was sighted off Theodosia, a port 
inthe Crimea. A threat of bombardment extorted 
supplies of food, but coal was refused. It is said that 
the ship, whose crew are living from hand to mouth, has 
captured a merchantman. The most alarming fact for 
the authorities is that they cannot count on the fleet. 
Some torpedo boats manned by officers are now in pur- 


suit, but it was thought too dangerous to put the 
loyalty of Admiral Krieger’s fleet to the test of an action 
with the rebels. 





THE negotiations between France and Germany 
are not yet concluded, though it is understood that 
they are now concerned solely with questions of form. 
M. Rouvier and Prince von Radolin had a conference 
on Thursday evening, and it was declared in official 
quarters that a step forward had been made towards 
an understanding. All that remains to be done is to 
settle the final terms of the document affirming the 
agreement. The German Government has done a 
foolish and ill-natured thing in refusing permission to 
M. Jaurés to address a meeting in Berlin to-morrow 
evening. The German Chancellor bases his objection on 
the ground that the German Social Democrat voters, 
who number three millions, are wanting in patriotism, 
and therefore it was not safe to allow M. Jaurés’s 
eloquence to play on their passions. It is a pretty 
bitter indictment of the Chancellor’s countrymen, and 
we are not surprised that the Cologne Gasetle de- 
precated this decision in advance. If Prince Billow’s 
analysis of his countrymen is correct, they might 
have learnt something that the Prince would have 
wished them to learn from the attitude adopted by 
MM. Jaurés and Clemenceau in the present dispute. 
The influence of this decision on the relations of the 
two countries it is not easy to determine. That is 
a subject of great importance to England as well as to 
France, and we publish an article by M. de Pressensé, 
whose opinions will be of interest to many English 
readers. oe 

Tue political weather-glass of Austria-Hungary 
continues to point to a severe crisis in the autumn. 
Already the unfortunate Ministry of Baron Fejervary 
has been forced to illegal expenditure, the direct and 
necessary result of attempting to govern without a 
Parliamentary majority. The baron is an old soldier, 
devoted to the Emperor, who has in the past conferred 
upon him many favours and kindnesses. Otherwise 
be would assuredly never have attempted so odious a 
task. His last interview with the chiefs of the majority 
—Kossuth, Andrassy, and Apponyi—was not en- 
couraging, and his appeal to them to drop the language 
question in the army on the ground that some French 
words are still used in English Parliamentary procedure 
was thought a very poor joke. The situation is quite 
impossible, and it is the natural result and reward of 
unconstitutional conduct on the part of an old and we 
are afraid, anow despised King. But Francis Josef has 
had experiences of Hungary, and we can hardly doubt 
that he will make the required concessions as he didin 
1866. But that will not end his difficulties. A revision 
of the Ausgleich will follow a division of the army, and 
the Hungarians (who gain considerably by the present 
compact) will probably cry out when it is too late. The 
chief danger to both parties lies in the prospect of 
erecting customs houses along the frontier. 





On Friday of last week Mr. Reid’s Government 
was defeated by a majority of 18. The result was cer- 
tain from the moment that Mr. Deakin broke away 
from the coalition on the ground that the appointment 
of the Tariff Commission had made it inevitable that 
Protection should be the issue at the next election. 
Mr. Reid replied by limiting the Governor-General’s 
speech on the meeting of Parliament to Redistribution, 
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and Mr. Deakin replied by joining forces with the 
Labour Party andturning his Government out. Mr. Reid 
asked fora dissolution, but the Governor-General refused 
the request and Mr. Deakin has formed a Government. 
His Government is to be strictly Protectionist, and its 
programme includes agricultural and iron bounties and 
preferential trade. The new Ministry is said by the 
Melbourne correspondent of the Dazly Chronicle to 
be stronger in personal talent than Mr. Deakin’s 
first Administration. It includes Mr. Isaacs, Sir 
William Lyne, and Sir J. Forrest. The Labour Party 
has formally agreed to support it, and Mr. Deakin will 
thus hold office by the Labour vote as a combination 
against Mr. Reid's individualist attacks on the power 
of the Labour organisations. Mr. Deakin himself 
speaks of the situation as confused, and confused it 
will remain as long as power depends on the changing 
relations of three parties of equal strength. 

Tue first congress of Het Volk, the Boer organi- 
sation, was held at Pretoria on Wednesday. General 
Botha criticised the Constitution very vigorously and 
advisedthe Boers not to come to any decision about the 
part they would take until they had seen the effect of 
the registration of voters and the division of 
constituencies. He was particularly indignant at 
the exclusion of the Orange River Colony 
from any measure of self-government. This ex- 
clusion seems to us absolutely indefensible, and 
we are not surprised that it is bitterly resented by the 
allies of the Orange Free State. The real reason for 
the exclusion is not a secret. It is the fact that the 
Boers are in the majority. Either, therefore, we made 
this promise not meaning to keep it or we made it 
under the impression that the Boers would be out- 
numbered by the British immigrants. For in those 
days it was supposed that British rule would supply 
the veldt with British farmers and not that it would 
merely fill the Rand mines with Chinese serfs. 

THE ways of the Government are difficult to 
understand. Last week during the debate on the vote 
of censure Mr. Arnold-Forster refused to supply the 
House of Commons with any material upon which it 
could form a judgment of the conduct of the War 
Office in the matter of the disposal of supply stores in 
South Africa. This refusal by itself should have been 
enough to ensure an adverse verdict, as it would 
have been enough in a court of law. However, 
it was not enough, and Mr. Arnold-Forster, 
saved by a party vote, now apparently proposes 
to publish the correspondence which passed three 
years ago between the War Office and the general 
in command in South Africa with regard to the disposal 
of those stores. If those letters were not relevant to 
the debate on the vote in question, for what purpose 
are they relevant now? If they are published for 
defensive purposes, the defence should have been made 
to the House of Commons. But his conduct is all of 
a piece with the general behaviour of the Government, 
which regards Parliament as nothing but a kind of 
machinery for keeping them in power. 








Mr. BALFrour moved a resolution on Wednesday to 
apply closure by compartments to the remaining clauses 
of the Aliens Bill and carried the resolution by a 
majority of 39. He said that he had only seventeen 
days in which to carry the Scottish Churches Bill 
and his Redistribution proposals. This defence 
is simply audacious. The Unemployed Bill and 
the Workmen’s Compensation Bill are to be 
shelved in order to give time for an Aliens Bill 
which is a mere imposture and for Redistribution pro- 
posals which are either trumpery and therefore worse 
than useless, or serious and therefore far too important 
to be dealt with at this stage of the life of the session 
and the Government. The Liberal Leader was quite 


right to call the Aliens Bill a third-rate measure, but 
that does not make it the less important to watch and 
criticise its provisions with great vigilance. Mr. 
Emmott, Mr. Lough, Mr. McKenna, Mr. Atherley 
Jones, and other Liberals have done great service in 
exposing the real dangers to personal liberty that under- 
lie this bill. More of this criticism is wanted, for it is 
a great mistake to suppose that a bill is necessarily 
harmless because it is third rate. The Scottish 
Churches Bill was read a second time on Tuesday after 
renewed protests against the clause which grants the 
demands of the Established Church. Altogether the 
state of Parliament and the haste in which it is to 
pass immature bills are the grossest condemnation of 
Mr. Balfour’s leadership. 

Mr. ARNOLD-ForsTER, unable to get his way or 
even to stand to his proposals in the House of Com- 
mons, seems to spend a restless existence in continual 
and furtive attacks on the auxiliary forces. His latest 
effort was made public in the Darly Chronicle, which 
announced on Tuesday that instructions had been sent 
to officers commanding volunteer battalions to make 
medical inquiries with a view toeliminating all units unfit 
for service. Lord Spencer pressed for information in the 
House of Lords, and Lord Donoughmore argued that 
the instructions were only meant to put the Government 
in possession of information which would be neces- 
sary in case of the outbreak of war. Major Seely 
put some questions to Mr. Arnold-Forster on the sub- 
ject on Wednesday, and was told that it was true that 
general officers commanding-in-chief had been asked to 
give an opinion about the advisability of disbanding or 
amalgamating volunteer units. Major Seely wanted to 
move the adjournment of the House, but he was pre- 
vented by a blocking notice standing in the name of 
Sir Ernest Flower. We are not surprised that a good 
deal of indignation and suspicion has been excited by 
the way in which Mr. Arnold-Forster has set to work. 
He acts as if it was his aim to effect what 
he was unable to effect in Parliament by harassing 
the auxiliary forces with administrative attacks. 
The tests now applied to determine the efficiency of 
volunteer units are far more severe than those which 
volunteers have to satisfy to enlist. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster is not likely to increase the efficiency of the 
volunteers, who have to be judged in relation to their 
place in home defence and not in relation to more 
ambitious tasks for which Mr. Arnold-Forster may 
design them, by his covert discouragements. If he 
dare not propose to abolish them, he has no right to 
pursue methods that are merely demoralising in their 
effects. -__— 

Tue downfall of the Wyndham régime has appa- 
rently been followed very rapidly by the return to the 
old ways of coercion. Mr. Redmond got leave to 
move the adjournment of the House on Tuesday to 
discuss this sinister reaction. He pointed out that the 
Government had used the Coercion Act to arrest a 
number of men for unlawful assembly, and had 
empanelled for their trial a special jury of men with 
a valuation of £100 a year. This has been 
done in Galway, a county which the Recorder 
in his charge last week declared to be 
absolutely free from crime. The meetings were 
held to pass resolutions urging that the great grass 
lands should be sold and broken up. Mr. Wyndham 
had declared that this was essential to the successful 
working of the Land Act. Mr. Long, in his reply, 
admitted that a number of outrages had been invented 
by the newspapers, but he denied that he had been 
influenced by them. The moral of the situation is that 
until compulsory purchase is applied the state of things 
which prevailed two years ago, when a hedge separated 
owners with hope from tenants in despair, will remain 
a menace to the peace of Ireland. But coercion did 
nothing to remedy or improve that state of things. 
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Lorp PortsmoutH asked on Monday for a return 
giving the average prices for ten years of various 
imports from the colonies, and the Duke of Marl- 
borough in agreeing to give it repudiated responsibility 
for Mr. Chamberlain. But as Mr. Arthur Elliot points 
out ina letter to the Zimes, Mr. Balfour has written 
a letter congratulating the promoters of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s meeting at St. Helens—the meeting at which he 
claimed Mr. Balfour as an ally—on their success. The 
Protectionists are jubilant over the result of Kingswin- 
ford, where Major Dunne has reduced the Tory majority 
from 1,571 in a Liberal year (1892) to 603. They think 
a Balfour candidate would not have done nearly as 
well, _ 

Tue second reading of the London and District 
Electric Power Company Bill was carried on Thursday 
in the House of Commons by a majority of forty after 
a very keen debate. The discussion reminds us of the 
old discussions which arose when gas companies were 
about to be introduced in London. At first it was 
hoped that there would be a system of competition 
which would keep prices down. Since then we have 
discovered that local monopolies in gas, water, and 
electricity have to be managed or controlled by the 
public if the interests of the consumer are to be 
protected. It seems to us that the arguments 
advanced by Mr. Burns, Mr. Cripps, Mr. Bryce, and 
Mr. Ellis against the bill, and especially against its 
being rushed through a private bill committee in July, 
were conclusive. If the gigantic trust which it is 
proposed to create without any sufficient public 
control should be strong enough to destroy the existing 
electrical companies and borough electrical authorities 
in which, on the faith of Parliamentary powers, 20 
millions of money have been invested, is it certain that 
London manufacturers will be any better off? Mr. 
Burns declared that nine or ten borough councils at 
the present time supply electric light and electric 
power at cheaper rates than those which are to be 
charged by the trust. If so, is there not much to be 
said for continuing a system which does not place the 
whole population of East London at the mercy of a 
small board of multi-millionaires? It was contended 
that the company would have to compete with existing 
companies, and would not be able to oust them unless 
it could supply power at a much cheaper rate than 
theirs. It was not denied, however, that the provisions 
of the bill would enable the company to compete at a 
great advantage. Other companies are restricted in 
their area. This company is not to be so restricted. 


Mr. BERNARD SHAw has written to the 7zmes on 
the subject of Sumptuary Regulations at the opera. 
Men, he says, are unfairly treated. A man is forced 
to wear dress clothes, that is to say, a uniform, and so 
is prevented from disgusting his neighbours by his want 
of taste indress. But a woman may wear pretty well 
what she pleases, and Mr. Shaw’s enjoyment of Don 
Giovanni was marred by the presence of a lady in front 
of him who wore “ stuck over her right ear the pitiable 
corpse of a large white bird which looked exactly as if 
someone had killed it by stamping on its breast and then 
nailed it to the lady’s temple.” ‘‘ 1 presume,” adds 
Mr. Shaw, ‘‘ that if I had presented myself at the doors 
with a dead snake round my neck, a collection of 
blackbeetles pinned to my shirt front, and a grouse 
in my hair, I should have been refused admission.” 
He would, no doubt, but it is equally certain that 
any lady so disfigured would be admitted. The 
doorkeepers are so inured to such outrages that they 
would pass anything. It is a curious fact that there is 
more outrageous dressing at the opera and the theatre 
than anywhere else. _Itis perhaps like the outrageous 
painting at the academy. There is a competition in 
extravagances. The object is not to be beautiful but 


to be noticed, and if the display is one which, as Mr. 
Shaw says, ‘‘ produces a sensation of physical sickness 
in persons of normal humane sensibility,” yet it also 
attracts attention. There is no remedy against such 
offences except public opinion, which ought to express 
itself as strongly as possible. 





ITALY, writes our Rome correspondent, has begun 

her second great experiment of having the most im- 

portant of her public services, that of the railways, 

entirely controlled by the State. The railways already 

belonged to the State, through the necessity imposed 

upon the country by the events which led to the unity 
and independence of the present kingdom. When 
Lombardy and Venetia were joined to the Kingdom of 
Sardinia their railways, which belonged to an Austrian 
company, had to be forcibly taken over by the Govern- 
ment,and the bankruptcy of smaller companies in the other 
provinces gradually annexed in afew years put almostthe 
whole network of railways in the hands of the State. 
The Government authorities were not prepared to 
manage such a large enterprise, nor had they adequate 
means to meet the urgent requests for new lines and 
for the improvement of those in existence which the 
revival of the country required. Therefore, in 1885 the 
conclusion of conventions with private companies to 
free the State from such a heavy task appeared the 
only course, and since then the Italian railways 
have been in the hands of private companies. Now 
that the traffic has more than doubled, that the 
national wealth has increased, and that the 
Budget of the State has a yearly surplus, a new 
experiment of having the railways entirely managed by 
the Government is about to be tried. In taking this 
decision Italy was not frightened by the fact that in 
France the railways belonging to the Government cost 
the most and give the least returns, that the Belgians 
are considering a return to private management, that 
in Switzerland the nationalisation of the railways has 
been a disappointment, and that in Russia they repre- 
sent one of the greatest debts of the country. Only in 
Prussia the State railways bringin £ 20,000,000 net yearly, 
and Italy does not hope to reach such results at once, 
but to apply the considerable gains which the share- 
holders of the railway companies divided among them- 
selves to the lightening of taxation or the improvement 
of the railways. 





M. E.isze Recius, who died on Wednesday at 
the age of seventy-five, was the chief of those who in 
our times have made geography something more than 
a subject for examination papers. He had an educa- 
tion both French and German. He was an ardent 
Liberal and was exiled after the coup d'état. He then 
travelled for six years in the British Isles and North, 
South, and Central America. He returned to Paris in 
1857 and published important works on ‘‘ The Earth” 
and ‘*The Ocean.” He served in the National Guard 
in the Siege of Paris. He sided with the Communists 
and was condemned to transportation, but the sen- 
tence was commuted to perpetual banishment owing 
to the petition of many men of science, including Darwin. 
He went to Clarens, where he became a friend of 
Prince Kropotkin and began his great work, the 
Nouvelle Géographie Universelle, which was completed 
in nineteen volumes in 1894. M. Reclus became an 
anarchist in later years, but all his political principles 
were based upon a profound love and pity for his fellow- 
men. The main purpose of his great work was to show 
how the character of different races is formed by the 
nature of the countries they inhabit. He applied the 


doctrine of evolution to the science of geography, and 
by doing so connected that science with human life 
as ithad never been connected before. His work was 
a monument of industry and imagination, as his life 
was a monument of self-sacrifice and purity. 
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MR. BALFOUR AND REDISTRIBUTION. 


E think there is a real danger in the growing 
disposition to regard Mr. Balfour’s plans and 
proposals for Redistribution as if they had no serious 
intention or significance. It is natural enough to dis- 
believe in their existence. Any scheme of Redistribu- 
tion that was not flagrantly partisan would redound 
to the disadvantage of Mr. Balfour’s party. Mr, 
Chamberlain and his followers would not watch with- 
out impatience and chagrin this diversion of the 
energies of the party and the attention of the nation. 
The circumstances are different from the circumstances 
under which Redistribution has ever taken place 
before. There are excellent reasons for think- 
ing that Mr. Balfour does not really mean 
to undertake this formidable piece of work, 
and that his proposals will be a mere episode this 
session without any serious sequel in the next. But 
there were excellent reasons in 1903 for thinking that 
Mr. Balfour would not be in office in 1904, and there were 
excellent reasons in 1904 for thinking that he would not 
be in office in 1905. Mr. Balfour has a way of belying 
the most plausible theories, and the success with which 
he habitually cheats the most confident expectations is 
the best reason for dismissing all expectations from 
your plan of campaign. Mr. Balfour’s rule of life is so 
simple that it looks subtle and mysterious. He plays 
not against some distant chance but against the 
chance that is imminent. He thinks not of the incon- 
veniences of the future, which time and accident may 
wear away, but of the difficulties of the moment, that 
have to be met by some instant device. It 
in Redistribution 


might suit his policy to bring 
proposals next week with the intention of proceeding no 


further. But next year it might turn out that the best 


escape from some new embarrassment was to be found 
in treating these proposals as the basis of a serious 
policy. Nobody could expect Mr. Balfour to hold 
himself debarred from acting on any resolutions that 
were adopted this session in the way that the neces- 
sities of next session might suggest by the reflection 
that the Opposition had thought that his bark was 
worse than his bite. The right course, we are con- 
vinced, for the Opposition is to treat these pro- 
posals in a most serious temper. 

The reason for objecting to the Government's pro- 
posal to undertake Redistribution is that the 
Government is incapable of arranging a complete 
scheme and that a partial scheme is a mere partisan 
scheme. The Morning Post argued the other day 
that this was a peculiarly favourable opportunity 
for Redistribution because Redistribution must come 
just before an election, and therefore the country might 
have to wait avery long time before such an oppor- 
tunity would return. The truth is that this is a most 
unfavourable moment for Redistribution, because Redis- 
tribution implies not merely a rearrangement of boun- 
daries but political reform, and a Government which is 
unable to do morethancarry through one third-rate bill is 
certainly unequal to the businessof large political reform. 
Sir Charles Dilke pointed out in an interesting article in 
the Manchester Guardian on Monday that redistribution 
of seats had always been accompanied by extensions of 
the franchise. Certainly we cannot imagine that the 
Liberal Opposition would allow Mr. Balfour to correct 
some of the disparities of the constituencies without 


insisting on the abolition of the system, not one whit 
less arbitrary, that creates the disparities of individual 
voting power. If Mr. Balfour is to remodel the 
constituencies, or some of them, the Liberals will 
insist on the reform of the franchise. Redistribution 
which is not the accompaniment of Franchise Reform 
and the result of an agreement between parties can 
only be a partial and a passing arrangement. If Mr. 
Balfour carried out Redistribution in this Parliament 
and the Liberals carried Franchise Reform, as they 
undoubtedly will in the next, the country would be put 
to the expense and trouble of a second Redistribution 
scheme within five or six years of the first. The first, 
indeed, will only have been created fora single election. 
It follows that the last hours of a Conservative Govern- 
ment are the very worst time of all for Redistribution 
proposals. The best time is the reign of a Liberal 
Government which is prepared both to reform the 
franchise and to redistribute seats. 

Any Redistribution scheme that affected Ireland 
would involve not merely Franchise Reform but Irish 
reform as well. The fourth article of the Act of Union 
fixed the number of Irish representatives. In the 
century she has spent under the rule of the British 
Parliament Ireland has lost a third of her population. 
It is proposed in some quarters to ignore the treaty 
that was made by corruption and intimidation with the 
Irish Parliament, and to deprive this wasting country 
of a large number of the representatives who defend 
her poverty and weakness in an alien Parliament. 
The proposal would punish Ireland for the 
things she has suffered under our rule by 
reducing her means of calling attention to her 
necessities. The answer of any man who cares for 
justice between nations must be that Irish representa- 
tion can be reduced when and only when Ireland is 
given the power, in one form or another, of treating 
these necessities herself. 

Lord Salisbury made a speech at Sheffield when the 
House of Lords was resisting the franchise proposals of 
1884, two or three passages of which are singularly 
appropriate to Mr. Balfour’s Government : 


‘‘The House of Commons was elected upon issues that 
have passed away ; its life has been nearly spent; it is the 
most servile House of Commons—servile to the Minister, 
servile to the caucus—that the Palace of Westminster has 
ever seen. We are denounced because we will not allow 
this House of Commons, so discredited—discredited by 
every circumstance, discredited by every bye-election that 
takes place—to settle upon an unsound, partisan, 
and inequitable basis the Constitution which we are 
appointed to protect. The — profess 
to appeal to public opinion against the House of 
Lords, but what sort of public opinion is it? They willnot 
come to the constituencies, tu the polling booths, where 
alone the public opinion of Englishmen can be pronounced. 
They dare not do so. They know that deluded hopes, 
broken promises, oceans of blood unnecessarily shed, a 
weakened prestige of power abroad, a distracted empire, a 
discontented Ireiand—that all these will be brought up 


against them and that an account will be demanded of 
them.’ 


The Government which Lord Salisbury denounced 
in this language was more than a year younger than 
Mr. Balfour’s Government is to-day. It carried Fran- 
chise Reform and Redistribution. But it did so because 
it combined the two and because it had the energy to 
hold an autumn session for the purpose. If Mr. Bal- 
four is in earnest he must hold an autumn session, and 
he must include Franchise Reform. If he will not his 
proposals must be fought without quarter. They are 
a mere manceuvre to prolong a mischievous and 
stagnant existence. 
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DISESTABLISHMENT IN FRANCE. 


HERE has been something curiously tranquil 
in the last stages of the progress of the 
Disestablishment Bill through the French Chamber. 
On Monday evening at midnight the bill was passed 
by 341 votes to 233. The bill was introduced last 
March, and it has occupied fifty sittings of the Chamber, 
provoking fewer explosions of passion than were gener- 
ally expected. It is commonly believed that it will be 
passed by the Senate and that it will become law at 
the end of the year. At present there are none of the 
signs and portents that might be expected to mark the 
end of a connection which reaches back into the begin- 
nings of French history, to the days when Charle- 
magne led back the Pope to Rome, or Hildebrand con- 
ceived his splendid dreams for the Papal monarchy. 
It is remarked by the Journal des Débats that this 
Act destroys an instrument of conciliation which was 
invented not by Napoleon but by the old monarchy, and 
has given France five centuries of peace. We should 
have thought the peace was often rather restless and 
superficial. But it is true that to regard the arrangement 
which this bill destroys as no more ancient than the 
concordat of 1802is to miss the full meaning of this great 
historical event. The separation of Church and State 
may be regarded as the release of religion from temporal 
authority, and in this aspect it is watched with enthu- 
siasm by that large body of opinion which dislikes 
everywhere the State control of religion. But the men 
who hold this view may have any religious opinions or 
none. What they agree in disliking is the formal 
association of Church and State, an association which 
some men regard as increasing the political power of 
the Church, others as bestowing a religious power on 
the State. Now, the long series of treaties, of which 
the last is now repealed, had this in common, that 
they defined the authority of the Government of France, 
at the expense not only of the Church in France but also 
of the Papacy. This was true of the earlier concordats 
such as that made with Pope Martin V. at the Council 
of Constance in 1418 to restrict the payment of 
annates, or Charles VII.’s Pragmatic Sanction of 1438, 
when France took advantage of the embarrassments 
of the Papacy to reassert and to secure rights which 
the Pope would otherwise have disputed. The violence 
and determination with which these rights were 
asserted varied with the personal relations of the 
different Kings and Popes, but when Francis I. 
abolished the Pragmatic Sanction to oblige Leo X. 
he took in its place a concordat by which the nomina- 
tions to bishoprics and abbeys were transferred to the 
King of France. The great Synod of 1682, made 
famous by the eloquence of a Bossuet, affirmed 
that the Papacy had power only in spiritual matters, 
that the Pope could not alter the customs of the 
Gallican Church, and that Papal decrees were not 
binding till confirmed by the Church. The Concordat 
of 1802, which is now to disappear, set up with the 
Organic Articles, the strictest discipline of all. The 
State was not only to choose the bishops, but was to 
confirm the choice of the clergy ; no bull or legate 
could enter France, and no Synod be held without the 
consent of the Government ; and the Articles of 1682 
were to be accepted. How Napoleon regarded that 
treaty is remembered from his well-known saying that 
if the Pope had not existed to make it he would have 


had to create him for the occasion. That treaty was 
made with a Pope who found himself in a more 
abject plight than any of the Popes from whom other 
Governments had exacted concessions. The treaties 
that governed the relations of France and Rome 
have pretty well extinguished the independence 
and spirit of the Gallican Church, but in form 
they have made the French Government and not 
the Pope the master. The French Government is 
now to cease its subsidies to the Church, butit is also 
to lay down its power. M. Ribot said during the 
debates that a disestablished clergy would bea partisan 
and ultramontane clergy. Many would argue, on the 
other hand that the Concordat and Organic Articles 
made the French clergy ultramontane by alienating 
them from their old place ia French life and making 
them mere salaried officials. Separation might in this 
view be regarded as an attempt to do what the 
Concordat had failed to do, or to disarm a power 
that it had been found impossible to subjugate. 

Of course, there are forms in which a Disestab- 
lishment Bill would have substituted for the control of 
the State, a control varying in strictness with different 
Governments, a system of inquisition and espionage of 
the most penetrating kind. At times it looked as if 
such a bill was in contemplation. But the bill that 
has now left the Chamber is in the main a liberal 
measure. All parties, with a few fanatical exceptions, 
have tried to make it as practicable and just a plan 
as they could. The financial compensation is not un- 
generous: the priests who have had thirty years’ ser- 
vice are to have life pensions of three-quarters of their 
salary, and those who have had twenty years’ service 
pensions of half their existing salary, no pension to 
exceed 1,500 francs, and other ecclesiastics are 
to receive small pensions, diminishing year by 
year until they expire at the end of four years. 
The pensions are to continue twice as long in 
communes with less than 1,000 _ inhabitants. 
The cathedrals and churches hitherto vested in a 
‘* conseil de fabrique,” presided over by the bishop 
and controlled by the prefect, are to belong to the 
State, but they are to be committed to the charge of 
the new Associations for Public Worship, the State 
reserving its right to resume their custody in certain 
emergencies. The State does not completely relin- 
quish its control over religion, for it establishes a police 
des cultes, by which a priest may be severely punished 
for making a political use of the pulpit. Under these 
clauses a priest who preached ‘ passive resistance” 
(‘*a direct provocation to resist the execution of the 
law”) might find himselfin prison from three months to 
twoyears. Another clause forbids the accumulation of 
revenues amounting to more than six times the yearly 
expenditure on worship in the hands of an association, 
unless itis used for buying buildings or furniture, but this, 
as Mr. Dell points out in an interesting article in the 
Independent Review, merely reflects the normal and 
historical jealousy with which the French State regards 
the concentration of capital in the hands of private 
corporations. No doubt the police des cultes may open 
the door to disagreeable and dangerous practices and 
its working will be awaited with some misgivings. 
It is undoubtedly a confession of weakness on the 
part of the civil power. On the other hand, the 
Church for the first time has the power to carry out an 
independent and general organisation. For the first 
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time the bishops are allowed to meet in council and 
diocesan associations may grow into a national body. 
Of the developments to which this great revolution 
will give birth, of the future relation of the Church to 
the Vatican and to the French Republic, nobody can 
speak with certainty. It is at least satisfactory that 
the separation has not been effected in a spirit of malice 
or rancour and that its authors have avoided unneces- 
sary provocations to the Catholic sentiment of France. 





THE LIBERAL REACTION IN HOLLAND. 


HE general election in Holland has resulted in a 
Liberal, or to put it more accurately, an Anti- 
Reactionary victory of the most sweeping kind. Dr. 
Kuyper, the Premier, has lost no time in accepting the 
popular vote as an emphatic condemnation of the 
policy pursued by himself and his colleagues since the 
decisive overthrow of the Liberal Party under Dr. 
Pierson in 1901. It was foreseen that Dr. Kuyper’s 
Administration by its retrograde policy would lose 
much of that heterogeneous following which supported 
it at the last two elections, but it was almost too 
much to hope that the various groups into which the 
progressive party in Holland is split up would sink 
their minor differences sufficiently to secure a majority 
in the Second Chamber. That this has been accom- 
plished is certainly due more to the fierce resentment 
evoked by Dr. Kuyper’s management of the national 
affairs than to any disappearance of the acute divisions 
which have been responsible for the impotence of 
Dutch Liberalism. Against forty-eight representatives 
of the strange combination of Catholic Ultramontanes, 
‘* Anti-Revolutionaries ” so called, and eight members 
of the Historical Christian group, have been returned 
fifty-two members of the various progressive factions. 
While the Ultramontanes have come back from the 
polls in undiminished strength, Dr. Kuyper’s imme- 
diate following of Anti-Revolutionaries has been deci- 
mated. A majority which contains eight Socialists 
and eleven Liberals of the extreme doctrinaire type 
obviously lacks the qualities of cohesion necessary to 
maintain in office a strong Liberal Government, and 
the anticipation that the new Ministry will be formed 
on moderate Radical lines seems, therefore, likely to be 
realised. 


None the less the result of the struggle is a 
notable triumph for the forces of Liberalism and 
enlightenment in the little kingdom. 
downfall signifies an emphatic rejection by the country 
of an unprincipled attempt to introduce the odium theo- 


Dr. Kuyper’s 


logicum into public life and political controversy. He 
did not scruple to label his opponents as ‘‘ heathen ” 
while classifying his supporters as ‘‘ real Christians.” 
Liberal Holland, which had already found the 
unnatural alliance between Calvinists and Ultra- 
montanes little to its taste, revolted against this 
kind of party terminology. Even more potent in 
bringing about his defeat, however, was the re- 
actionary educational legislation of Dr. Kuyper’s 
Government. Religious instruction is not imparted 
in the public elementary schools, and so a great 
number of private schools have come into existence 
in order to meet the views of those Calvinists and 
Catholics who desire dogmatic teaching for their 
children. Since 1878 these schools have received 
support from public funds to the extent of 30 per cent. 
of their total cost, and since their numbers have 


grown under these conditions from about goo to 
1,500, the amount paid to them increases yearly. 
Since the balance of the cost still comes from the 
pockets of the supporters of these confessional schools, 
the Kuyper Government has provided that in future 
the whole of the minimum salaries of the teaching 
staff shall be borne by the State. In fact it openly 
determined to supplant the public school system by 
schools in which the primary object is not so much 
education as the imparting of dogmatic and sectarian 
instruction. This policy was supported by the rural 
electors, who are mainly reactionary. Fortunately the 
danger was recognised in other quarters. A challenge 
had been thrown down to Liberalism which was 
promptly accepted, and the result was soon seen in 
hostile demonstrations in most of the large towns. 
The general resentment was increased when one of the 
leading organs of the Kuyper party seriously suggested 
that, since the fees paid in the private schools would in 
consequence of the new State grants be reduced, steps 
should be taken to raise the stipend of the village clergy 
from the resources thus placed at their disposal. 

It is, however, to his policy for financing these retro- 
grade measures that Dr. Kuyper owes the complete 
overthrow of hisGovernment. In order to raise the in- 
creased revenue which would be required by the State 
subsidies to the private schools he committed the in- 
credible blunder of re-casting the entire fiscal system of 
Holland. Under the existing tariff, which levies import 
duties averaging only 5 per cent., while admitting many 
ofthe principal articles of consumption duty free, Holland 
has acquired a unique position as an enirepdt State 
among the mercantile nations of the continent. It was 
with apprehension and dismay, therefore, that the com- 
mercial interests of Amsterdam and Rotterdam regarded 
the proposal of a protectionist revision of the tariff. 
Dr. Kuyper relied to a great extent on the support of 
the large manufacturers, mostly of the Catholic faith, 
in South Holland, who have for years past 
been demanding a raising of the duties in order to 
afford them fuller protection against the competition of 
their Be'gian and German rivals. But the main thing 
was to secure the adhesion of the working class and 
Dr. Kuyper, taking a leaf out of Count Biilow’s book, 
and probably not uninfluenced by Mr. Chamberlain’s 
tactics on this side, adroitly promised to apply the bulk 
of the increased revenue from Customs duties to making 
provision for old-age pensions and assurance against 
sickness. But although the move was not lacking in 
shrewdness it conspicuously failed of success. Nothing 
has been more striking than the manner in which the 
Socialist masses made common cause with the Liberals 
of all sections to defeat the attack on Free Trade. They 
refused to consent to the imposition of new taxes on 
their food and clothing, merely on the slender chance 
of receiving some doubtful compensation from a 
Government that, despite its prolific election pledges, 
has done very little for labour. Their interests in 
the tariff question, as they have clearly perceived, 
agree with those of the great mercantile concerns 
which from the outset of the struggle adopted an 
attitude of inflexible resistance to the attack of the 
Kuyper Government on the commercial system under 
which Holland has flourished. Nothing was more 
significant of the depth to which the usually phlegmatic 
temperament of the Dutch people has been stirred 
by the Protectionist agitation than the enthusiasm 
of the vast crowds which awaited the results of the 
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polling in all the great maritime and _ industrial 
centres. It was the expression of a feeling of 
relief for the removal of a great menace to the 
well-being of the land, for no country in the 
world has less to gain and more to lose from 
a Protectionist policy than Holland. On_ this 
outcome of the elections, therefore, the Dutch 
Liberals are entitled to the hearty congratulations of 
those who are meeting a not less insidious attack on 
the Free Trade policy nearer home. They have ren- 
dered timely service by asserting that after a long ex- 
perience of a free commercial policy they have no 
desire to exchange it for the tariff walls which sur- 
round the markets of some of their more powerful 
neighbours. 





THE CRISIS: AND AFTER. 


E are told—officially told—that the Franco- 
German crisis is near its end and that a 
peaceful agreement is soon to be published. It is im- 
possible for us not to regret that the occasion of a full 
and free debate should be denied to the French Parlia- 
ment. There are evea those among us who harbour 
the suspicion that M. Rouvier deliberately paints the 
negotiations under rosy colours in order to reassure the 
Chamber and to prorogue them for the great vacation 
without any discussion. 

It appears, though, to many clear and far-seeing 
minds that the recent experience of M. Delcassé’s 
statesmanship ought to have made everybody sensible 
of the dangers of such a dark and secret policy. During 
full seven years the late Foreign Secretary had suc- 
ceeded in putting himself and his diplomacy out of the 
control not only of public opinion and of Parliament but 
also of his colleagues and the Prime Minister. Under 
the leadership successively of MM. Brisson, Dupuy, 
Waldeck-Rousseau, Combes, and Rouvier, France had 
treated this secretive Minister as some learned great 
lord dealt with an alchemist who promised to discover 
the philosopher's stone, under condition of being left 
free to manipulate without oversight his stills, retorts, 
and crucibles, and who generally succeeded in launch- 
ing into space and eternity himself, his furnace, and his 
employer. 

Perhaps the hour has come for a new departure 
and for allowing the constitutional representatives of 
the land to debate openly great international problems. 
If we had been able to raise our voices more effectually, 
either during the negotiations of the Agreement of 
April 8, 1904, or when Parliament was called to sanc- 
tion it in the autumn, who can doubt that our two 
countries would have been spared a difficult and 
threatening crisis? M. Delcassé, after resigning 
himself at the eleventh hour to the restoration of the 
cordiale entente he had done nothing to promote 
during the dark winter of our mutual discontent, 
conceived the nefarious idea of giving an aggressive 
character to an actually peaceful treaty and to put it 
to use against a third Power. 

What gave its whole mischievousness to this 
undertaking was that, unfortunately, while in France 
there was and there is a party absorbed for the last 
quarter of a century in futile rancour and exasperating 
hate against Germany, England—the England of 
Aberdeen, Cobden, and Gladstone—has seen the birth 
of a new faction whose Imperialism is too often only 
another name for querulous Jingoism and _bad- 
humoured Chauvinism. The same people who condemn 
Free Trade and call back Great Britain to the happy, 
high old times of Corn Laws, small loaves, and small 
wages have discovered in Germany the fatal predestined 
foe of their country, the rival of England as a naval, 
colonial, trading, industrial Power. Mr. Chamberlain 


and his merry men have succeeded in creating on both 
sides of the German Sea something of the state of mind 
which prevailed from Sadowa to the declaration of war 
in 1870 between France and Germany. Now, the 
worst of such fatalisms is that they have a tendency 
to bring out their own realisation. M. Delcassé, in his 
artless conceit, fancied he was making England the 
instrument of his policy against Germany, while all the 
time he was in fact making France the tool of an 
English party. We have disembarked him, not a 
minute too soon. I dare say if Jonah had made him- 
self as much an inconvenience and a danger to his 
fellow-passengers, nobody would have objected to the 
jettison of such a ship-load. 

The cup, already full, overflowed when, after a 
sitting of the Chamber, where the Premier sa/vaged his 
colleague by the hairs of his head and disavowed him 
officially, the Foreign Secretary, instead of taking 
steps loyally to repair his mistakes, obstinately per- 
sisted in defying his colleagues, Parliament, public 
opinion, and the threat of a great conflict. Nothing is 
more one-sided and unjust than to give out the fall of 
M. Delcassé as a humiliating submission of France to 
the imperious will of Wilhelm II. This politician had 
given a wrong turn to the Franco-Russian alliance. 
He had made himself the servant of Nicholas II. He 
had not dared to speak the opportune word which 
would have prevented the criminal, mad adventure of 
the Manchurian war. He had so unfaithfully applied 
the rules of neutrality, chiefly to the Baltic fleet, that he 
had nearly driven us to a rupture with Japan. He had 
made of the Anglo-French agreement, instead of a new 
guarantee for the peace of the world, the pretext of a 
policy the natural result of which was a great conti- 
nental struggle with Germany. 

I do not doubt for an instant that England would 
have made short shrift of a Minister who should have 
played sucha part. It is a mistake and a slander to 
assert that the fall of M. Delcassé marks some relaxa- 
tion in the friendship so happily restored a year ago. 
On the contrary, those who are most responsible for 
this change of view are, too, those who have worked 
from the first, through good and bad report, for the 
renewal of an amity they deem as necessary to the 
mutual interests of the two nations as to the general 
interests of civilised mankind. 

It is precisely because we hold dear such an under- 
standing between the two great Liberal Powers of 
Europe that we do not want to see it compromised by 
steps in direct hostility to its true spirit. France and 
England are not made to contract an offensive alliance 
against athird Power. They are called to give progress 
and peace the broadest foundation, the strongest bul- 
wark, by a treaty of concord and goodwill. 

I do hope most earnestly that public opinion in 
England will soon understand and sanction such a 
policy. 

In France we are more and more resolutely, 
systematically pacific. Of course, nobody among us 
dreams of weakening our country, of opening our ter- 
ritory without defence to the appetites of neighbouring 
conquerors. But we are perfectly satisfied that modern 
Europe cannot long continue the mad steeplechase 
towards bankruptcy we call the state of armed peace. 
In twenty years the expenses of the war and navy 
departments have more than doubled. England in 1885, 
gave 17 millions sterling to the Army, 11 millions to 
the Navy. In 1904-5, England gave 33 millions and 
a half to the Army, 43 millions to the Navy—a total of 
76 millions and a half sterling in place of 28 millions. 
France has paid from 7 to 13 millions for her naval 
expenses during the same time, Russia from 3 to 11 
millions, Germany from 3 to 12 millions for the same 
object in the same lapse. The same is true of the Army 
Budgets. ae. 

Well, we think with Cobden, with Disraeli in his 
remarkable language of 1857, with Gladstone, with 
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Lord Goschen, with Mr. Chamberlain himself in his 
youth, that the extreme limit of military expendi- 
ture has been more than touched ; that it is high time 
for the Powers who have some inkling of the tasks of 
civilisation and of the social needs of our century to 
try to get at first a conventional limitation, then a 
conventional, simultaneous, and proportional reduction 
of armaments, and that such must be the constant 
aim of the policy of the progressive nations. 

It is because we have this vital ideal always pre- 
sent to our mind that we should have seen a heart- 
breaking retrogression either in the triumph of the 
policy of M. Delcassé which, under the pretext of 
Morocco, purported to make France and England 
accomplices in a mad and wicked attempt at war 
with Germany, or in a reconciliation with Germany 
which would imply the relaxation of our bonds with 
England. 

What we want, what we hope to see issue at last 
from this crisis, what we shall not find bought at too 
dear a price even by the turmoil of these last weeks, 
is the formation between England, Germany, and 
France of a new /7riplice, guaranteeing the equilibrium 
of the world, making for peace and goodwill among 
nations, opening the way to the necessary disarmament 
and raising an inviolable shelter for the uninterrupted 
evolution of the three great democracies of Europe 
towards the fulness of freedom and justice. 

FRANCIS DE PRESSENSE, 
Député du Rhone. 


MR. SADLER’S MUNICIPAL SURVEYS.* 


” THE clauses of the Education Act of 1902 relating to 

secondary schools constituted for the first time 
local authorities with powers and responsibilities towards all 
the places of higher education in their areas. They were 
called upon to consider the supply of such schools and 
institutions and to consult the Board of Education as to 
a scheme for co-ordinating, supplying, and aiding them. 
It will be remembered that there was a general agreement 
in favour of these provisions, and that the Government 
were frequently urged to pass them and to drop the 
contentious clauses relating to elementary schools. Since 
the Act was passed, the local authorities have been con- 
sidering. Several of them took advantage of Mr. 
Sadler’s greater freedom and less responsibility to call 
him in as a consultant before submitting their case to the 
regular practitioner. The result is contained in these 
volumes, which together with one on Sheffield, form a 
series, valuable as a document of the national life, inte- 
resting as another step in the direction of public control 
and subsidy of national education. 

Sheffield was the first of Mr. Sadler’s surveys, and there 
some at least of his recommendations are being already 
carried out. The Liverpool, Birkenhead, and Hudders- 
field reports appeared last year, and we cannot say yet how 
far the towns will act on them. It is no doubt mainly a 
question of money. The principle of public subsidy to 
secondary education, coupled with varying degrees of pub- 
lic control or influence, is now settled. The amount of 
municipal subsidy needed in each case is largely determined 
by the amount of the endowment available in the town for 
education. These three towns—Liverpool, Birkenhead, 
and Huddersfield—are poorly provided with endowments. 
If, therefore, they are to offer as good education at no 
higher fees than more fortunate places, such as Birming- 
ham or Bedford, the ratepayer must make up the differ- 
ence, unless the country is prepared to accept the claim 
of East Ham and make the whole cost of education a 
national charge. That, however, is another question 
which finds no place in these volumes. What arises 
directly and will interest most keenly the middle-class rate- 
payer is the wide extension of the principle of public 
subsidy to other than primary schools, how far it is to go, 
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and what effects it involves. Large expenditure is neces- 
sary nearly everywhere if the higher schools are to be made 
as good of their kind as the elementary schools are of 
theirs. On what principle is this money to be distributed ? 
Should every class of school have an equal amount per 
head from the rates and taxes, leaving the parents, 
except in case of scholarships, to make up the 
difference in cost? Or should we aim _ at 
a general abolition of fees, throwing still more 
expense on the public purse? Or would it be 
fair to give a larger public subsidy to the higher schools, 
though still leaving the average middle-class parent with 
something to pay? And what will be the effect of these 
increased grants, socially and economically? How far 
will the habit of the upper middle-class of sending their 
children to boarding schools be affected? All these and 
many like questions crowd om one’s mind as one reads 
these volumes, questions which will face a Liberal Govern- 
ment with even more urgency than they show at present. 

One of these difficulties vitiates a comparison often 
set up between the numbers attending secondary schools 
in England, and in Germany or the United States. Mr. 
Sadler admits the defect, though he gives the figures. It is 
found that in any large English town the percentage of the 
population attending the secondary schools in the town is 
considerably smaller than that in a corresponding German 
or American city. One, probably the main, reason for 
the difference is that the well-to-do parent in England 
generally sends his children, especially his boys, to board- 
ing schools. This national habit may very possibly change, 
though, at any rate in the case of boys, it does not appear 
to have done so in recent years. It is certainly no reason 
for withholding support or improvement from the town 
schools, but it is a reason for .not immediately providing 
secondary schools in the towns according to some stan- 
dard of the numbers who ought to attend them derived 
from other countries. 

Mr. Sadler’s recommendations, however, are not open 
to this objection. He urges very wisely the improvement 
of the existing schools, wherever practicable, before the 
provision of new ones, and in several cases advocates 
the amalgamation of two schools in order to produce one 
better than either. His proposal of this kind at Sheffield 
is, we understand, being carried out. At Liverpool there 
are two similar cases; two branches of the Institute and 
two of the College would, according to Mr. Sadler, be 
better amalgamated, and he also proposes that the two 
amalgamated branches of the Liverpool College, the 
middle and the commercial schools, should, if possible, be 
placed under the control of the municipality, which has 
already acquired the management of the Liverpool Insti- 
tute. So one sees the process of municipalisation going 
on in education as in other public services, and those 
who do it and those who urge it do not call themselves 
Socialists ! Obviously the local people are the best 
qualified judges in the particular case. The business of 
the Government official and the friendly expert is to point 
out how the schools are doing their work at present, how 
they compare with those in similar towns elsewhere, and 
to suggest expedients derived from a wider experience for 
meeting evils and increasing usefulness. 

It appears that in spite of the great advance in recent 
years the provision of higher schools for girls is still 
generally less sufficient than that for boys. In Liverpool 
Mr. Sadler recommends the immediate provision of one 
ot more new girls’ high schools in the suburbs, each to 
accommodate 300, with a £6 6s. fee, and free places for 
a sixth of the total number, and in Huddersfield a similar 
school appears to be needed. These conditions coincide 
very closely with the general policy recommended by the 
Board of Education, which has .been hotly criticised in 
the House of Commons, and by Mr. Macnamara in the 
May number of the Zndependent Review. We cannot 
enter into the discussion here, though it is a profoundly 
interesting and important one. 

On other questions, also, Mr. Sadler's policy follows 
closely the general policy of the secondary branch of 
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the Board of Education. He rightly emphasises the evil 
of the short time now spent by the average boy in the 
secondary school, and urges that every possible means 
should be tried to keep him there for the full course of 
four years, 12—16. He suggests a “ leaving letter” to be 
awarded to the boy who goes through the whole course 
satisfactorily, which might be required by employers as 
a condition of employment. In the case of pupil 
teachers he very wisely advocates extending the sources 
of supply and not attempting to draw all the future 
teachers from any one class of school—even the highest. 
Thus at Birkenhead the higher elementary school might 
become the training ground for some at least of the boys 
intending to be pupil teachers, while the girls might form 
the nucleus of a new secondary school for girls. 

There are many other more detailed suggestions in 
these volumes, which we trust in the interest of educa- 
tion will win their way into the conscience of every town 
councillor to whom they are addressed. Improved 
salaries for assistant masters and mistresses in secondary 
schools, improvements in premises, better use of the public 
libraries for school purposes, a reduction in the size of 
classes in elementary schools, more manual trainin 
schools, a local directory of schools, support of the loca 
university. “It all means money,” sighs the ratepayer. 
We cannot deny it, but let him reflect how much he is 
making by his electric trams and his municipal water and 
gas. And, above all, as he subsidizes the schools, let him 
avoid enslaving them. Such freedom, individuality, and 
self-reliance as we possess in our schoods are their most 
valuable qualities, and cannot be bought for money. 





WEDGWOOD. 


HE result of Wedgwood’s influence in his own par- 
ticular line of industry is summed up in his epi- 
taph. He “converted a rude and inconsiderable manu- 
factory into an elegant art and an important part of 
national commerce.” The means by which he accom- 
plished this revolution may be appreciated by any visitor 
to the rooms in Bond-street, where Lord Tweedmouth’s 
collection is now on view. This collection, though not 
the largest ever brought together is probably the most 
choice. It contains nothing but masterpieces. Wedg- 
wood himself, if he could have looked forward a hundred 
years and more to these days would, we may be confi- 
dent, have wished for nothing better than that his methods 
and ideals should be judged by such a collection as the 
present. The labour, the care, and the thought he ex- 
pended on the industry; the determination he steadily 
adhered to of aiming at the highest standard and reject- 
ing everything that fell short of it; the exquisite deli- 
cacy of finish in the work, the purity and refinement of 
the designs—these, the main characteristics of his work at 
its best, are all perfectly illustrated in this exhibition. 
Here are to be seen two copies of the Barberini or Port- 
land vase; also a pair of Homeric vases, of which the 
third and only other one known to be extant is in the 
Sanderson collection. Another magnificent pair of vases 
are of the design known as the Borghese or Campana, 
with pedestals decorated with grape festoons. However, 
we have no intention of writing a catal of the exhibi- 
tion. An admirable one has already been compiled by Mr. 
F. Rathbone. What we would rather do, or essay, would 
be to consider for a minute the place that Wedgwood holds 
in art. 

Are we to agree with Mr. Gladstone that the proper 
epithet for Wedgwood is “the great W ”? No 
doubt it is true of him, as Mr. Gladstone said, that “the 
industrial development brought about by him was wonder- 
ful,” that what he manufactured was so much better than 
what other countries could make for themselves, that 
all nations were among his customers. Still, was he a 
man of genius? Was the line of industry he developed 
a durable and genuine one; or was it on the whole tran- 
sitory and artificial in its duration and character? 


_ Acurious change signalised Wedgwood’s rise into noto- 

riety. In 1759, being then twenty-nine years old, he had 
started as an independent potter in the works that bore 
the homely title of the Ivy House Works, in Burslem. 
It was the time when a rage for everything Greek was 
becoming the vogue. Pompeii and Herculaneum had 
just been dug up. Art had become archzological. To be 
learned in Etrurean vases was the mark of a man of taste. 
Nothing of home design, it was supposed, could compare 
with the antique. Josiah Wedgwood caught the classic 
enthusiasm and Sir William Hamilton befriended and en- 
couraged him and placed his famous collection at his 
disposal to copy from. In 1769 he opened his much 
larger potteries, which he christened Etruria, and the 
more simple Ivy House designs were exchanged for those 
from the antique, which have since excited the enthusiasm 
of collectors. 

From this time on Josiah Wedgwood became perhaps 
the most consistent, thorough, and critically appreciative 
of all the many imitators of the Greek. In no hands did 
that imitation assume a character so serious and refined 
as in his. The absorption of such a man as Wedgwood, 
a man so liberal-minded, of such general culture and 
broad intelligence, in what was after all an imitative rather 
than an original movement is indeed a singular testimony 
to the strength of an impulse which appears to us now 
to be not much more than a fashion. He threw him- 
self into the work of reproducing the forms of Greek art 
with all the zeal belonging to an original inspiration. Ten 
years after starting the Etruria works he secured the aid of 
Flaxman, who seems to have acted as overseer and 
director of the artists employed by the firm. Among these 
were Salmazzoni, Angelini, Pacetti, and others. Flaxman 
himself went to Rome and lived there for several years, 
earnestly devoting himself to the assimilation of that clas- 
sical knowledge which the connoisseurs of the day 
encouraged each other to believe was the source of all 
artistic merit. Over thirty of the original designs modelled 
in wax by these artists are shown in the present collection, 
and are, I venture to think, beyond all comparison the 
most interesting and beautiful part of the exhibition. 
“The Triumph of Bacchus,” No. 20 (the design used for 
the Borghese vases), “Cupid Playing Music,” by Flaxman 
(No. 21), “A Procession of Gods” (No. 22), and “The 
Nine Muses” (No. 8), also by Flaxman, together with 
the large plaque (No. 40), might be chosen perhaps as 
examples of these designs at their purest and best. It is 
needless to say that the subjects are all strictly classical, 
and, however familiar and intimate to the popular imagi- 
nation of five-and-twenty centuries ago, have long ceased 


to have any living interest and significance except for the 
learned. 


And at the same time that these changes were taking 
place—that Ivy House was changing to Etruria, plates, 
dishes, and cups to urns and vases, simply ornamented 
and coloured designs to Apollos and Cupids—another 
change was occurring of yet deeper significance. No 
sooner was Wedgwood embarked on his classical under- 
takings than the ambition seized him of reproducing in 
his pottery the marble, stone, or precious material of 
which the antiques which served him as models were 
chiefly made. Basalt, mottled marble, and, at last, the 
jasper of which his more celebrated ornamental pieces are 
formed, were among the materials in which he experi- 
mented, and which he brought to a kind of technical 
perfection. Even bronze was attempted, but owing to the 
surface colouring wearing off this had to be abandoned. 
It is evident that this imitation of foreign substances was 
a somewhat dangerous departure. There is no doubt that 
material has much to do with appropriateness and beauty 
of form; those forms seeming always the most natural 
and pleasing which best exhibit the capacity of the mate- 
rial used and are in accordance with its character. So long 
as the constructive process in pottery was confined to the 
potter’s wheel and the hand of the thrower a kind of 
pottery resulted which was sure to exhibit effectively the 
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plastic nature of the clay. With the new methods in- 
vented by Wedgwood there came a complete change in 
this respect. The surface texture of the clay was smoothed 
and polished away and substances copied and reproduced 
altogether unlike to clay, and which in the forms and 
designs they assumed ceased to interpret the character of 
clay. The consequences of this fundamental falseness 
in the new pottery were very far-reaching. Many causes, 
no doubt, conspired to bring about the decline and at last 
total extinction of artistic design in pottery. But these, 
as, for instance, the artificial process of printing under 
the glaze instead of painting, were secondary causes of 
the decline. The primary cause must, it seems evident, be 
attributed to the practice, for which Wedgwood is mainly 
responsible, of forcing the actual material used to assume 
a character not its own. Once this step was taken the 
standard of what was fitting in that art was lost, and its 
decline as soon as the classic fury subsided was inevitable. 

These are considerations, it seems to me, one has to 
bear in mind in order to arrive at something like a true 
estimate of Wedgwood. The grace, delicacy, refinement 
of his work is beyond question. It represents the 
classic movement at its best. The doubt is as to that 
movement itself. Was it a vital movement? Did it draw 
from a genuine source? Was the motto that Wedgwood 
himself inscribed on the earliest vases turned out at 
Etruria—* Artes Etruria Renascunter”—and which 
might have done duty for a large part of the art of the 
period, a right inspiration for English art to go on? 
These are questions we are met with directly we try to 
apply a positive standard to these things, and perhaps 
on the answer we make to them will depend our agree- 
ment with Mr. Gladstone’s description of Wedgwood as 
“the great Wedgwood.” 





A NOTABLE EXPERIMENT. 
DARE say that but few persons other than those who 
if were actually present have realised what has been 


going forward recently in the little Dorsetshire village-town 


of Sherborne. For my own part, at least, a few prelimi- 
nary paragraphs in the Press and a scattering of some- 
what unpromising advertisements up and down the stations 
of the South-Western Railway had but ill-prepared me 
for the reality. That reality was a thing of such beauty 
and (even more) of such encouraging promise as will 
cause it to remain a joy in the memory of al! who saw it. 

It was, of course, in commemoration of the twelve- 
hundredth anniversary of the foundation of the town by 
S. Ealdhelm that the festival has been held, and held, 
quite in the medizval spirit, with a celebration part sacred, 
part secular. There have been services in the fine old 
Abbey Church, a gathering of friends and old pupils of the 
school, and lastly, that which has furnished the text of this 
appreciation, the pageant or folk-play prepared by Mr. 
Louis N. Parker (an oldi Sherborne master) and acted by 
the people of the town and neighbourhood. 

This was a success of which I can only speak with 
enthusiasm. I have seen and taken part in a great number 
of open-air performances, and know therefore something 
of the difficulties that attend their production, and remem- 
bering this, the triumph of Mr. Parker and his amateur 
players is to me little short of marvellous. 

For consider the circumstances ; there was here an enor- 
mous company of performers, numbering in all close upon 
800, of whom not more than very few could ever before 
have made anything like a public appearance, who were 
now required to move easily and maintain their ordered 
groups over an arena covering several acres of ground. 
That they should have been able to do this would have 
been in itself, and from the point of view of mere thea- 
trical technique, astonishing. But they did more. In- 
stead of the chaos natural to the presence of large bodies 
of untrained actors, we saw a crowd of which each in- 
dividual member, man, woman, or child, seemed to be in- 
formed with the very spirit of the scene represented. How 
this perfection was attained T do not know. Mr. Parker. 


in a congratulatory speech at the head master’s luncheon, 
described the spectacle as one that had worked out its 
own arrangement, but this I suspect for the post-prandia| 
modesty of genius. Certainly, as the moving spirit of the 
whole, he had good reason to be pleased, for the thing 
went with the precision of so much clockwork. No sooner 
had the actors in one “ episode ” disappeared, than through 
a far-off gateway or from behind some distant cluster of 
trees there would be the head of another procession just 
coming into sight, and the next episode already beginning. 

Of the beauty of these, the esthetic harmony 
of form and colour, it is almost impossible to speak 
too highly. The pageant was given in an open 
space of turf broken by a few trees and backed by the 
ivy-grown ruins of Sherborne Castle; a setting which 
helped immeasurably the effect of the spectacle. Upon a 
stage thus naturally adorned were shown scenes in 
local history, from the mission of S. Ealdhelm in 705 
down to the days of Queen Elizabeth and the visit of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. The eight hundred players were made up 
of persons of almost every age and station, from the head 
master of Sherborne School to the pensioners of the 
ancient almshouse, of which the foundation was among the 
incidents represented. 

It was, indeed, the composition of this heterogeneous 
company, and the manner in which, without distinction of 
class, all ranks seem to have worked together for the suc- 
cess of the whole, that furnished the chief interest and im- 
portance of the occasion. The result of this was its 
reward, but it was the result of a united effort that, to 
one who knows anything of the immense difficulties of 
such co-operation in modern rural England, must set the 
whole achievement on a far higher plane than that of the 
famous Eglinton tournament, to which it has been com- 
pared, or even than that of the performance of the Ober- 
Amergau peasants. Of the spirit that has made this 
possible, perhaps the best comment is to be found in a 
sentence from the introduction to the official amme, 
the writer of which says: “ Probably only those imme- 
diately behind the scene will ever know the extent to which 
this labour of lové has been carried; but tales have got 
abroad of hard-worked labouring men sacrificing a whole 
week’s wages in order to attend the necessary amount of 
rehearsals ; and of generous women saving and contriving 
to pay for the dresses their children now appear in.” 
Reading this, from the pen of authority, one feels that 
much is explained which nevertheless remains remark- 
able. 

Concerning the merits of individual performers I do 
not desire to speak, since, following, a very right instinct, 
no names were given upon the programme. It was inevit- 
able that certain of the actors should display a greater 
familiarity with the significance of dramatic gesture than 
was the case with others, but, this granted, the impression 
produced by the whole remains one of extraordinary ex- 
cellence. Either histrionic art is a hitherto undiscovered 
quality in the Dorsetshire rustic or Mr. Parker is a stage- 
manager of very uncommon ability. On the whole, I 
incline to the latter view. At the last performance he was 
carried shoulder-high round the arena, and the Sherborne 
lads (it has been an enviable lot to be a Sherborne school- 
boy this term) pelted him with roses. Certainly these 
honours could not have been better deserved. 

A. E. 





WILD FLOWERS AND WILD GARDENING. 


HE first volume of a book by Mr. Edward Step has 
lately been published* called Wild Flowers in 

Their Natural Haunts, which contains a great deal of 
observation and knowledge of flowers, simply and pleas- 
antly expressed, and which is illustrated by a multitude of 
admirable photographs, most of them of plants more or 
less familiar growing wild. Mr. Step is a botanist as well 
* WiLD Frowers MONTH By MONTH IN THEIR NATURAL 


Haunts. By Edmund Step. 2 vols. London: Warne. 
Vol. I. 6s. net. 
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as an amateur of flowers, and he combines instruction with 
amusement in the most natural manner. The country- 
side is both a text-book and a garden to him, and to read 
his book helps one to observe the life of plants with a 
new pleasure and understanding. It may be that one gets 
more pleasure from his photographs even than from his 
writing, for they show the life of plants more directly 
than any words could, and, showing the life, they also 
show the character and essential beauty of plants. 

It is a curious fact that many of the most carefully- 
arranged and tended gardens seem to fail in this. 
They are full of beautiful plants beautifully grown, but 
the plants do not seem to be living naturally in them, to 
reveal their own true character and beauty. They seem 
rather to be on show, like beasts in the Zoo, or 
like specimens in a museum. Or else they are mere 
items in a piece of decoration, with no more character 
and significance of their own than the chips of glass in 
a mosaic. The gardener may, of course, say that his 
theory of gardening is to treat plants in this way. But 
if he does he loses the keenest pleasures and the finest 
beauties of his art. 

Mere horticulture is not the best of gardening, nor 
do plants massed together in geometrical spaces with a 
military uniformity show all their beauty. They may show 
the beauty of colour, but not the beauty of character. It 
is in displaying the beauty of character in all the plants 
of his garden that the gardener gets the greatest and also 
the most difficult pleasure from his art. For true natural 
gardening is not an easy thing. You may look at 
a bank in a lane in June, covered with stitchwort 
and speedwell, and wonder why, with all your art and 
your choice of plants from all the temperate regions of 
the earth, you cannot surpass that accidental beauty of 
Nature. You forget that Nature is a very wasteful gar- 
dener and that her system of the struggle for life cannot 
be applied to a garden where few of the plants could 
sustain that struggle without your help. Yet it is out of 


the struggle for life that the unrivalled beauty of 
wild flowers issues, for plants, like everything 


else, look their best in the circumstances which have 
developed them. The struggle for life is done away with 
in gardens—at least in well-kept gardens ; and gardeners, 
not content with this, have tended to go further 
and to show their skill by growing plants under the most 
unnatural conditions. This is not so difficult to do as 
one would suppose, for most plants will adapt themselves 
to the most artificial conditions if only they are freed 
from the competition of other plants naturally adapted to 
those conditions. It is the struggle for life that keeps 
stone-crop on stones and house-leeks on roofs. Secure 
them a vacant space of earth, and they will grow there 
readily enough. The same principle applies to all the 
more artificial kinds of gardening. “Bedding out” is 
easy enough. It requires a certain routine of care, a 
certain amount of labour and expense, and that is all. 
But natural gardening is not easy. It implies as little dis- 
turbance as possible. You must find out where your 
plants will thrive best and where they will look their best. 
You must also think out combinations of plants which 
will not only look well but which will also prove good 
neighbours, none of them overgrowing the others. Nature 
arrives at such combinations by means of long 
and costly struggles, such as it is the business of the 
gardener to avoid. Nature also finds out the places 
where different plants grow best by means of lavish ex- 
periments for which the gardener has neither the space 
nor the inclination. Those beautiful tangled masses of 
blossom and leafage which Mr. Step has photographed 
imply a savage conflict from which only the conquerors 
emerge beautiful. The natural gardener’s object is to 
imitate the beauty produced by that conflict without trust- 
ing his plants to its perils and chances ; and he can do this 
only by acquiring that knowledge of plants which 
only a love of can give him. Such a love of 
plants he will acquire best from the study of wild flowers— 
in fact, the very good gardener is sure to be a lover of wild 


flowers, an untiring observer of their habits and ways 
of growth. In the bad time of gardening in the last 
century scarcely any models of good gardening remained, 
except in the woods and meadows, and from them alone 
people began to learn that wild flowers were far more beau- 
tiful than the most costly and glowing masses of bedded 
out plants. They may not have seen the reason why, but 
they were seized with the ambition to imitate the wild 
beauty of flowers, and the present revival of gardening is 
the result. 

There is a horticultural as well as an zesthetic principle 
in natural gardening, and a principle of the first import- 
ance. Many a gardener no doubt has wondered how wild 
flowers manage to endure the heat and drought of summer 
so well, while robust plants in the garden are apt to suffer 
so much from them. The reason is that wild flowers, 
growing close together, protect their roots from the 
heat of the sun. Plants suffer most from drought 
and many other ills when the ground is bare 
about them. The object of the gardener therefore should 
be to have the earth of his garden well covered with vege- 
tation during all the hottest part of the year; and he can- 
not do this if at the end of May he clears his beds and 
fills them with young plants which require space for their 
growth. Plants bedded out require careful watering 
for a month at least after planting. But ‘a well- 
arranged natural garden needs much less care when once 
the plants are well established, because they protect each 
other from drought and heat with their competing leafage. 
Indeed, it is a fact that a certain amount of the struggle 
for life is good for plants in the long run. It makes them 
tough and wiry. It often prevents them from overflower- 
ing themselves to enfeeblement. Many bulbs especially 
grow best among other plants, particularly lilies of all 
kinds, and even roses are apt to suffer more from drought 
when they are planted in bare beds than from lack of 
nourishment when other plants are grown about them. 
Many of the current rules of gardening are derived from 
the practice of those who grow florists’ flowers for show. 
They may be followed by those who wish to win prizes, 
but they are no guide to those who wish to grow a variety 
of plants beautifully. To grow specimen plants for show 
entails expense and a troublesome routine of details; to 
garden naturally and well requires “fundamental brain 
work.” Anyone, if he will take the trouble and 
spend the money, can have a fine bed of pansies 
followed by begonias. It is a mere matter of 
routine. But to plant a stretch of ground with spring, 
summer, and autumn flowers, with bulbs and shrubs, so 
that none of them smother the others, so that there are 
alternate spaces of blossom and leafage from early spring 
to late autumn, and so that blossoms and leaves all con- 
trast with each other to the best advantage—to do this 
requires judgment and knowledge and foresight. It also 
requires knowledge to furnish the most unpromising parts 
of the garden with plants that will thrive in them. But it 
can be done, as it is usually done by Nature. There are, of 
course, places where scarcely anything will grow, but it 
is common to see ugly bare spaces, even in pretentious 
gardens, which could easily be furnished if only the right 
plants were discovered, and to discover the plants best 
suited to each position is a great part of the true art of 
gardening. This is what Nature does, and the object of 
gardening is to improve upon Nature, not to oust her; to 
retain all the advantages of the struggle for life and to 
get rid of the disadvantages, to produce an Eden and not 
a flower-show. 


PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MASssINGHAM. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 
FIND many types of sceptics in the House of Com 
mons ; none more hardened than those who profess 
disbelief in any serious scheme of Redistribution. All 
kinds of reassuring messages are conveyed from the 
Treasury Bench to the fearful souls who expect about 
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a twelvemonths’ notice to quit. Nor do I find traces 
of an anti-Irish scheme. To do him justice, the Prime 
Minister has always opposed such a measure, which, 
without depriving the Nationalist Party of any real 
strength in the House of Commons—for Mr. Red- 
mond could probably maintain an effective party of 
sixty better than the present organisation—would be an 
act of deliberate provocation to the extreme separatist 
movement. Sucha policy must be most distasteful to the 
Monarch, to the Minister, to every man of conscience 
or reason who has influence in Ministerial politics. 
Moreover, anti-Irishism is not the basis, feeble as it is, 
of the movement for Redistribution, which represents 
mainly an effort by one man, Sir Henry Kimber, just 
as the passage of the foolish and dangerous Aliens 
Bill is largely the work of another person, of more 
limited influence and ability, Major Evans Gordon. 
The truth is that it is largely an instance of unintelli- 
gent pressure exercised on Mr. Balfour, and, as usual, 
yielded to against the Prime Minister’s better judg- 
ment, but also for reasons of political convenience. 
¥ * * * * 

And, indeed, never was a Minister in a more 
absurd dilemma. As he cannot make Redistribution 
ameans of merely punishing Ireland he is driven to 
two alternatives: the first of proposing—say, on a 
basis of 10,000 voters for each seat—a scheme wresting 
about twenty seats from his party and completing the 
rout at the General Election; the second of putting 
forward ascheme so trivial that it must seem a wanton 
disturbance of the electorate and (to Conservatives) a 
dangerous raising of constitutional questions. Is the 


Union to be revised, and are the questions of the 
abolition of plural voting and the creation of equal 
electoral districts to be flung irto the arena at the end 
of the session in order to peddle a few votes away 
from this part of the electoral area and peddle them to 


that. The thing is meaningless, and it is easy to see 
from Mr. Balfour’s embarrassment that his tolerably 
acute mind has realised the consequences of his pledge 
to Sir Henry Kimber. Rumour has it that the scheme 
is one which the Government do not hope to survive, 
and that after a sham struggle next year they will 
throw up the sponge and go to the country in June. 
* * * . * 

_ One other thing is plausible, and that is that Mr. 
Balfour flirts with Redistribution because the occupation 
is more agreeable to him personally than flirting with 
Protection. Certainly one effect ot this new move—and, 
indeed, of the entire dilatory policy of the Prime 
Minister—is to put Mr. Chamberlain and his ideas more 
and more out of the Parliamentary mind. The grave 
of Protection has lately been so covered with flowers, 
thoughtfully contributed by Mr. Balfour, that it is no 
longer recognisable. But though Protection is dead in 
the nation Mr. Chamberlain is not yet destroyed as a 
force in the Tory Party, and I think the Tory reaction 
against Mr. Balfour’s personality and methods is, to 
some degree, bringing him to the front again. He, after 
all, represents the common vein of Tory sentiment, and 
when this is worked with sufficient ardour he and his 
candidates can make at least a show of strength against 
the advancing Liberal power. And even in his decline 
he is the only electioneering statesman left to Unionism 
for Mr. Balfour, at home in the House of Commons, is 
a stranger and sojourner with that unfamiliar thing, 
the mind of the people. For this reason Kingswinford 


may act as a new factor in the continuous disruption 
of the Unionist Party. It may temporarily make Mr. 
Chamberlain more aggressive ; Mr. Balfour, lately in 
a state of subdued revolt against the tactics of his 
late ‘‘partner,” more submissive. For the Prime 
Minister has substantially one end, a personal one. 
He desires to keep the party intact so that he may 
lead it. To what public end, for what policy, no one 
can discover. 


* * * * * 


I suppose we shall know the secret of the new Japanese 
Treaty which is to be signed as the Balfour Govern- 
ment goes out of office, before many months are over. 
Many parties agree in believing that its great feature is 
the extension of the scope of the old Treaty to all Asia. 
That is only another way of saying that we contem- 
plate the calling in of the victors of Mukden to repel 
a Russian invasion in India. Is it possible to 
imagine a graver decision? It recalls fatal memories 
of a great and dead Empire, when it had to reckon 
with enemies at the gate? Ido not think so. Where 
is the necessity for it? Recent observers of the 
North-Western frontier assure me that the Russian 
menace has practically disappeared for twenty or thirty 
years to come, that all the frantic Curzon- Kitchener 
alarms are needless and useless. And at this moment 
the authorities are most timorous of the effect of 
the Japanese victories on the native mind and know 
how deep and powerful that impression has been. The 
renewal of the Treaty was inevitable as our diplo- 
macy goes. Its eyes are bent onthe Far East, totally 
neglectful of the Near East, and witnessing with indif- 
ference the utter collapse—almost the disappearance— 
of our old influence in Eastern Europe. But surely 
there is a distinction between maintaining the Japanese 
connection and raising so tremendous a problem as 
a defensive alliance, based on military conventions, 
which takes the whole Asian problem within its 
scope. 


* * . * ao 


Mr. Hay’s death brings a sense of personal loss to 
many English friends. I suppose there is no more per- 
fect type known to civilisation than the lettered Ameri- 
can, and in this respect Mr. Hay was a real successor 
in European society to such men as Motley and 
Lowell. Everyone who approached him was con- 
scious of a certain calm and benignity of bearing and 
character ; of that perfection of manner which consists 
in having no manner at all. He did much to bring 
about the near relationship between England and the 
United States, and yet his strongest personal admirers 
cannot think of the end of his almost unclouded career 
with the same warmth with which they followed its 
earlier and middle stages. For Mr. Hay was the chief 
intellectual and moral strength behind American Im- 
perialism ; he was its brain as Mr. Roosevelt was its 
arm. Its alliance with its English prototype helped 
on two fatal episodes in world-history, the Boer War 
and the conquest of the Philippines, both of which Mr. 
Hay approved. The latter event had its sequence in 
the sudden emergence of America as a great, a most 
ambitious, naval Power. There are those who think 
she will use this new weapon more wisely than other 
nations ; and those, again, who think that with her 
contempt for the forms of diplomacy the reverse 
will be the case. Mr. Hay was an ideal exponent of a 
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most unideal policy. Many wished for him a different 
part in the his.ory of his country. 
* * * * * 

A new danger confronts the Government as | 
write : the Arnoid-Forster ukase on the volunteers. 
It has made a great stir in volunteer circles; and the 
Government will be compelled to give Thursday for its 
discussion and to withdraw all blocking notices. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE TARIFF COMMISSION REPORT ON COTTON. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sik,—I beg to be allowed to trespass on the hospitality 
of your columns in order to offer a few comments on the 
review, appearing in your issue of June 24 over the signature 
of Mr. Alfred Emmott, of the Tariff Commission Report on 
Cotton. As a general prefatory remark, I would suggest 
that the imputation of dishonest intentions or methods, so 
frequently flung by “Free Traders” at those who do not 
share their opinions that the policy of free imports is the 
best for this country, whether home or inter-Imperial trade 
is considered, is altogether out of place. Mr. Emmott may 
consider the figures given by the Tariff Commission to be 
faulty and their conclusions to be wrong, without assuming 
that the Commission is imbued with the idea of establishing 
a case by the suppression or perversion of facts, and by 
“throwing dust in the eyes of the British public.” Such an 
assumption is gratuitous foolishness—apt to fall back on 
him who makes it. 

To begin with, Mr. Emmott points to the increase of 
spindles and looms in the past, and the great expansion of 
spinning power in the present, as contradicting the conclu- 
sion of the Commission that the cotton industry, as a whole, 
is practically stationary. But he says nothing as to the 
figures given by the Commission concerning the actual con- 
sumption of cotton per spindle, and the necessity of taking 
account of short time, speeds of machinery, and other factors. 
He has further left out of account the fact that many spin- 
ning factories are erected speculatively by builders and 
machinery engineers in a “boom” like that now proceeding, 
and the unfortunate effect which this artificial increase of 
capacity must have when the “boom” has run its course, 
and the reaction to normal conditions has set in. By merely 
pointing to the number of looms without attempting to 
examine what lies behind the figures he commits an error 
of no less importance. 

His argument in regard to home trade is equally falla- 
cious, although he attempts to strengthen it by declaring 
the figures given to be “founded on a very doubtful basis.” 
No proof is given of this assertion, and I should be glad 
if he would explain his doubts as to figures which can be 
confidently affirmed to be correct. Taking them as such, it 
is true that between 1891 and 1900 the home trade increased 
in approximate proportion to the increase of population ; on 
the other hand since 1900 it has shown a marked decrease, 
and Mr. Emmott’s partisan explanation of this unwelcome 
fact would require much discussion and proof before it could 
be accepted. Apart, however, from this, he leaves entirely 
out of sight an element of essential importance. It was 
shown in the evidence that cotton, being the cheapest of all 
goods for wear, has, under stress of competition, preyed 
parasitically on other textile trades. Linenettes have been 
made as a cheap imitation of linen, flannelettes of flannel, 
mercerised goods of silk, and so forth. Had the genuine 
cotton trade been in the condition of healthy progress which 
Mr. Emmott believes, the figures ought then to have shown 
a far greater rate of expansion than they do. 

_ . As to dumping on “neutral” markets, the statistics de- 
sired by Mr. Emmott are not obtainable, as can well be con- 
ceived, but the evidence was clear and reliable, and the 
assertion based on it in no sense of the word reckless. On 
the other hand, the accusation of “ pseudo-science ” scarcely 
comes well from a critic who compares two  succes- 
sive years as “evidence, so far as it goes,” to establish 
his point. Such a comparison goes no distance at all, 
especially when the very special conditions brought about by 
the war in the Far East are considered. Even “so far as 
it goes” Mr. Emmott’s selected figures show that the per- 
centage of increase of exports was, in money value, the 
same for this country “and all other protected nations put 
together.” The true comparison is between averages taken 


over some considerable period, and may be better stated 
thus: 
Percent- 
1891-95.  1901-04.* Increase. age of 
Muin. . Mun. £. Miiln. £. Increase. 
Protected countries ... 239 ... 407 «.. 168 .. 7 
United Kingdom www. 664... 36786). wT 

Mr. Emmott flounders worse than ever by attempting 
to deduce from figures given in the report that profits have 
not tended to diminish. He could not possibly have compared 
two successive decades from those figures, and appears to be 
ignorant of the extremely faulty methods of finance fre- 
quently employed. The true facts are shortly summarised 
in the evidence (par. 308): “ We have the Oldham Limiteds, 
and I see with £5,250,000 capital, taking the last twenty 
years. . . . as the result of twenty years’ working, they 
have made 2 1-3 per cent. They might just as well have 
placed their money in Consols, which were 3 per cent.” 
Mr. Emmott will find plenty of evidence as to the decrease 
of profits if he will take the trouble to look it up, and I am 
anxious to know whether, as he implies, he really wishes his 
readers to believe that profits have increased. 

. the next place he comes to “another conclusion 
going right down to the heart of the question, which is posi 
tively and culpably misleading,” namely, the statement that 
* of all markets, those in British Colonies are the most im- 
portant and show the greatest increase.” He lumps the re- 
spective totals together, and the total to foreign countries 
being £42,000,000, while that to British Possessions 1s 
£31,000,000, he cavils at the word “important.” The 
Commission provided the facts and attached the usual sense 
to English; it is not bound to provide Mr. Emmott with 
understanding. If he will consider the relative population 
of the British Empire (exclusive of the United Kingdom) and 
the fact that “ British colonial markets are capable of almost 
indefinite expansion” he may perhaps interpret the word 
“important” in the usual manner. The figures he gives 
in support of his contention are useless, because as he 
quotes (although the fact seems to have escaped his notice) 
they are only partial—(he only accounts for 57 out of 73 
millions of trade) and because he compares a single year with 
a quinquennial period. The complete figures are given in 
paragraph 46. These show that the annual exports to 
foreign countries increased between 1892-4 and 1go1-3 from 
38.9 million pounds to 42.4 millions, or by 3.5 millions 
(9 per cent.), and to British Possessions from 26.5 millions to 
30.9 millions, or by 4.4 millions (16.5 per cent.). In the 
principal ciass of cottons (é.¢., piece goods) the exports to 
foreign countries in the same time increased by 12.8 per 
cent. to foreign countries and by 15.7 per cent. to British 
Possessions. 

The remainder of the article is almost unintelligible 
If the power to sell our products depends upon cost of pro 
duction only, and British costs are so much lower than 
foreign, how does Mr. Emmott explain our loss of markets 
and our inability to obtain the “new” trade which has been 
the result of the vast increase in the demand for cotton 
goods ? Again, if protected countries are handicapped by 
the cost of their factories and yet increase their exports at 
so much greater a rate than do we, what conceivable blame 
can be cast on the Commission for having omitted to adduce 
facts strongly supporting the argument that the fiscal system 
of those countries is largely responsible for their progress— 
an argument which free importers have never even attempted 
to meet ? Granted that we can make cheaper than foreign 
manufacturers, to say that we can sell yarn on their markets 
cheaper than they can spin themselves is simply not true, 
as a not very profound examination of the figures, nor a 
very expert acquaintance with the trade, serve at once to 
show. 

Yet it is this omission and this untruth which M1 
Emmott advances as grounds for the conclusion that “the 
cotton report is a sham!” If these are the most serious 
criticisms to be met by the Tariff Commission, it may rest 
satisfied with its work indeed.—Yours, etc., 

VINCENT CAILLARD 

2, Half Moon-street, W., July 4, 1905. 


SCHOOL TEACHING AND SCHOOL REFORM. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


StR —! have read with no small surprise the article 
headed ‘Theory and Practice in Education ” in your last 
issue. May I offer a few remarks thereon? Eighteen years 
ago I left the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, where I was 
for five years. The ideals which the distinguished writer 








* These figures are taken from Mr. Bayne’s Summary of 
the Tariff Commission Report. 
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of the article declares to be impossible of realisation in a 
boys’ public school were there not only aimed at but in a 
great measure attained. 

If a schoolmaster cannot succeed in interesting a class 
of thirty or more young people of varying ages in a history 
lesson, I can assure him that a schoolmistress can. But 
then our history lesson were not dry chronicles of facts 
and dates culled from the nearest text-book, but carefully 
prepared and scholarly lectures showing an intimate know- 
ledge of and true interest in the period which was being 
studied. With regard to the correction of note-books and 
examination papers, the notes taken during a lesson had 
always to be put into the form of a composition afterwards 
by the pupil. These compositions were carefully corrected 
by the teacher and given back in class, with some words 
of criticism on each pupil's work. Examination papers 
were equally conscientiously corrected, and, if not actually 
re-written, the correct answers were obtained viva voce 
from the pupils in class. Sometimes a question would be 
re-given as a homework exercise. I did not observe that 
the mistresses’ brains were reduced to a “pulp” by this 
“kind of stone-breaking.” They all seemed to me remark- 
ably spry and “on the spot” all through the school year. 

With regard to the “technical education ” advocated by 
Sir Oliver Lodge, this sort of work is now done with great 
thoroughness at Cheltenham, though in my day it was 
only at an early stage. Skilled mistresses of the various 
arts conduct classes for sewing, drawing, wood-carving, etc., 
in the beautiful “studio.” Natural science is studied as 
much as possible in the open air. The mistress is willing 
to give her afternoons to botanical rambles with her class 
or to fossil hunting on Leckhampton Hill, and is generally 
able to inspire her girls with her own enthusiasm. 

If, Sir, all this can be done at a girls’ school where 
fees are lower and classes just as large, why cannot it 
be done at a boys’? Is it because the masters are less pains- 
taking, less enthusiastic, and less able to absorb new edu- 
cational ideas?—Yours; etc., 

J. E. WILLiaMs. 


CONCERNING SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1k,—Some writers advocate the spending of millions ol 
money in the furtherance of scientific education, pointing to 
the remarkable rise and progress of the Japanese nation, a 
progress undoubtedly due, in great measure, to the power of 
the people to assimilate and make use of scientific know- 
ledge. Here we are more concerned over wrangles as to the 
precise amount of theological dogma to be drilled into 
children’s minds. I confess I have been unable to discover 
why it should be considered so vital to teach children things 
which they cannot possibly understand and which are dis- 
putable, to say the least. 

While it is undoubtedly desirable that the scientific 
spirit should be cultivated and fostered, I doubt whether the 
indiscriminate spending of millions of money on scientific 
education will have the desired effect, until people’s minds 
are prepared. It would be interesting to know what propor- 
tion of the children are capable of fully taking advantage 
of, or are permanently benefited by, much that is taught 
under the existing educational system. Some things are 
taught which might be dispensed with, and other things 
might be taught which at present are not taught. It is cer- 
tainly undesirable that education should be purely utili- 
tarian, but it is desirable that it be conducted on sound 
philosophic pac with a due regard to the individual 
capacities of the children, giving those who can take ad- 
vantage of an advanced curriculum full opportunities of 
doing so-—Yours, etc., 

J. A. REID. 

Bedford, July 4, 1905. 


THE DISCOMFITURE OF THE SECULARISTS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


SirR,—One sentence in the letter of your “ Scientific 
Correspondent ” on “ Radium and Beef-Gelatine ” pleased me 
mightily: “After the discomfiture of those theologians who 
in 1860 pinned their faith on the medieval dogma of special 
creation, and the even more complete, if slower, discomfi- 
ture of the secularists, who have seen religion accept, absorb, 
and gain fresh strength from the illuminating revelation of 
evolution,” etc. This is admirable. A captious critic, in- 
deed, suggests that it is rather quaint to hear of religion 


absorbing an “ illuminating revelation ” ; for he says religion 
is generally supposed to emit light rather than to absorb it. 
But that is not the point. What I like is that remark about 
those secularists. Why, Sir, those secularists accepted (I 
do not say “absorbed”) the doctrine of evolution at once, 
while certain religious people (I do not say “ religion”) were 
fulminating against or casting ridicule upon Darwin. But 
now the tables are turned. Mow the theologians have ac- 
cepted and absorbed his illuminating revelation, and they 
have, as your correspondent says, certainly gained fresh 
strength by so doing. They have dished the secularists, 
just as Disraeli “ dished the Whigs” by accepting household 
suffrage ; just as Mr. Balfour has recently dished the Radi- 
cals (as the ).7. pots out) by accepting all that they 
asked in the matter of a Commission to inquire into the 
Stores Scandal. I hope to see the secularists discomfited 
ever and over again by the same methods. 

As to “a spiritual conception of the ultimate nature of 
reality,” I am, of course, all for that. I do not know that I 
am quite sure of the exact meaning of it; but a friend 
tells me that the ultimate conception of matter is “motion 
with nothing moved” ; and this, too, I think an illuminating 
revelation, though I can only describe it in the words of the 
poet: 

“ The unimaginable lodye 
For solitary thinkings ; such as dodge 
Conception to the very bourne of heaven, 
Then leave the naked brain.” 
—Yuours, etc., 
WORTLEY CLUITERBUCK (redivivus) 


DAVID AND JONATHAN. 
T was not easier to be brave 
When Jonathan to David gave 
A prince’s for a shepherd’s kiss, 
And golden bracelets, chains and rings 
And garments such as sons of kings 
Wore then to walk where honour is : 


It was not easier to be true 
And wear, as he, a prince, must do - 
Meeting blank wonder or a jeer— 
A shepherd's smock, and count it bliss 
Merely because that smock was his— 
David's, his friend’s, whose love cost dear : 


It was not easier to be brave 
And sleep in lonely den or cave 

Where lions prowl, where scorpions crawl, 
When, bunted by his friend’s mad father, 
David risked his own life rather 

Than take the life of sleeping Saul : 


It was not easier to be true, 

When he once more found Saul and knew 
That he might kill him and go free— 

To save the man who sought to slay him, 

To take his spear and cruse, then pray him 
Be friends, calling himself a flea. 


Not without effort are friends made; 
Not without suffering are they kept: 
Though this is like a friend indeed, 
For friend to suffer and not heed 
That now he suffers for his friend ; 
But, when such troubles find an end 
And joy is theirs, then, then to need 
His friend is like a friend indeed ! 


Oh, often find the time to muse 

About the gentle, brave and good ! 

There is no better way to choose 

When nothing waits that should be done : 
Yea, let the mind take flight and run, 

Like the ’scaped deer that seeks the wood, 
To stories of the brave and good ! 


T. Sturce Moors. 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 


BYRON AND WORDSWORTH.* 


HE English reader of Mr. Brandes’ volume called 

‘* Naturalism in England” is made conscious of 

two facts which the other volumes of the series had not 

pressed upon his attention, namely that Main Currents 

in Nineteenth Century Literature is the work of a 

foreigner, and that it was composed more than a quarter 
of a century ago. 

It can never be easy, perhaps it is impossible, fora 
foreigner to grasp precisely the relative positions and 
actual degrees of importance of the authors of an alien 

-literature. He may be able to treat that literature 
historically with great effect, but when he comes to be 
critical his difficulties begin. Mr. Brandes, as a Dane, 
belongs to a friendly and sympathetic race, but none 
the less he has failed, in my opinion, in his critical 
estimates of both Byron and Wordsworth. 

Again, the course of Time tells terribly on criticism. 
Time writes many a wrinkle on criticism’s clouded brow ; 
1875 is not 1905. Great portions of Mr. Brandes’ criti- 
cism of the life and poetry of the first decades of the 
last century fail to pass muster to-day. Years, with 
us here at home, have brought the philosophic mind. 
We have grown discriminative, can make allowances, 
and are ready gently to ‘‘ scan our brother man,” 
even though he take the shape of King George III., or 
the likeness of Southey- with a Laureate’s crown. 
We decline any longer to be the slaves of dead men’s 
passions or the mouthpieces of their furious preju- 
dices. 

* The epoch ends, the world is still.” 

This fiery Dane, however, does not, or at least did 
not in 1875 (which is a long time ago), share our 
calm. He still pours himself out in a bygone strife 
and utters the cries of ‘‘ battles long ago.” The very 
name of the Holy Alliance is to him a call to arms. I 
wish I could have a copy of the book sent under cover 
to William Hazlitt, Esq. It would warm the cockles of 
his heart, unless he too has become a philosopher. It 
is with a boy’s delight that Mr. Brandes quotes Byron : 


“ Shut up the bald-coot bully Alexander, 
Ship off the Holy Three to Senegal ; 
Teach them that ‘ sauce for goose is sauce for gander,’ 
And ask them how ¢hey like to be in thrall.” 


Mr. Brandes proceeds ecstatically— 


“ What language! What tones breaking the death-like 
silence of oppressed Europe! The political airrang with the 
shrill notes ; for no word uttered by Lord Byron fell unheard 
to the ground. The legions of the fugitives, the banished, the 
oppressed, the conspirators of every nation kept their eyes 
fixed upon the one man who amidst the universal debasement 
of intelligences and characters to a low standard stood 
upright, beautiful as an Apollo, brave as an Achilles, 
prouder than all the Kings of Europe together. Free in his 
quality of English Peer from molestation everywhere, he 
made himself the mouthpiece of the dumb revolutionary 
indignation which was seething in the breasts of the best 
friends and lovers of liberty in Europe.” (P. 356.) 


Mr. Brandes’ hearty, honest, boyish delight in 
Byron’s beauty and daring and rank and reckless wit, 
and his genuine pleasure in his lordship’s poetry are 
significant things, particularly when they are contrasted, 
as they are in this volume, with his open dislike of 
Wordsworth’s personality and his comparative indiffer- 
ence to Wordsworth’s poetry. 





* MAIN CURRENTS IN NINETEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE. 
By G. Brandes. In six volumes. Vol. IV. “ Naturalism in 
England.” Heinemann. 12s, net. 1905. 


Byron's poetry of late years has been what may 
be called in this mercantile age a deferred stock. 
Extinct volcanoes must always be at some disadvan- 
tage. Byron in his most outrageous mood no longer 
can frighten a fly. His blasphemies, his arraignments 
of High Heaven and of the Holy Alliance, his most 
terrific outbursts, strike the reader of to-day as crude, 
noisy, and unnecessary. This peer doth, we think, 
protest too much. Trained sceptics as we are, we have 
no difficulty in detecting the more than half-convinced 
Calvinist under the robes of this new Prometheus. 
With great good nature Byron in the Vision of Judg- 
ment allows poor old King George to slip into Heaven 
at last. 

“ And when the tumult dwindled to a calm, 
1 left him practising the hundredth Psalm. 
Lord Byron was quite capable of performing the same 
feat himself. 

Byron had no philosophy ; no inward light. 
was the creature of circumstances. But, then, what a 
creature, and what circumstances! Despite his 
braggadocio, he was a true liberator, a genuine 
emancipator. Just as Napoleon, to the delight of 
Hazlitt, played a glorious game of bowls with the 
heads and thrones of the Legitimist Sovereigns, so, to 
the delight of all who, ‘‘ suckled on a creed outworn,” 
longed to be free to speak their minds, Byron, as Cain, 
as Maaofred, as Don Juan, thundered hiswrath and sent 
out peal after peal of scornful laughter against all 
humbugs in high places whether called Gods, or Kings, 
or Prime Ministers. When one thinks of Cain, of 
Manfred, of Don Juan, of Heaven and Earth, of The 
Deformed Transformed, of The Vision of Judgment, it 
is easy to account for the contempt the youthful 
admirer of these strong pieces would feel for We Are 
Seven, Old Simon Lee, Goody Blake, Andrew Jones, and 
other effusions of the Egoist of Rydal Mount. 

Byron was a great cosmopolite. He thought fit 
to abuse his native land and the temper and policy 
of her rulers. He expressed sympathy with other 
races and shared alien aspirations. Foreigners have 
been quick to observe and eager to respond to this 
unusual note in our insular frame of mind. Outside 
these islands Byron stands alone and first. This is, 
perhaps, assisted by the circumstance that he is an 
easy poet to understand or—shall I say ?—to construe. 
His language, his passions, his subjects, his moods, 
savour of the universal world. We may well be proud 
of Byron's foreign popularity, and should never forget 
or overrate it. 

The things that have stood in Byron's way at 
home are, first, his falsetto note. As there is usually 
much cant in anti-cant, so often there is a tincture of 
humbug in anti-humbug. It is not now easy to believe 
in Byron. His audacity has ceased to astonish, yet 
—there is the puzzle—Byron’s sincerity, both as a 
poet and a politician and also as a letter-writer, is a 
true note of his essential greatness. He overdid it— 
that is all. His language is stronger than was justified 
by his very slender equipment as a thinker. This 
falsetto destroys the hero though it leaves the man. 

Another obstacle in Byron's faith is thus stated by 
Mr. Swinburne: ‘‘ One native and incurable defect 
grew up and strengthened, side by side with his 
noblest qualities, a feeble and faulty sense of metre. 
No poet of equal or inferior rank ever had so bad an 
ear. His smoother cadences are often vulgar and 
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facile ; his fresher notes are often incomplete and in- 
harmonious. His verse stumbles and jingles, stammers 
and halts where there is most need for a swift and even 
pace of musical sound.” 

That is all—butit is a good deal. Byron’s defects are 
visible defects, want of metre and want of satisfying 
permanent thought. 

However, there Byron is and there he will remain. 
Mankind will not long submit to be dictated to by 
caprice or lectured by coteries. Byron was furious 
with those of his contemporaries who said Pope was 
no poet, and we have among us to-day angry critics 
ready to bawl out hard names if we style Byron a poet. 
Let them bawl. Byron, no less than Pope, was a great 
writer, a tremendous force, a wide-ranging triumphant 
power. Mr. Brandes’ praise, though it may occa- 
sionally be uncritical, is honest, andif it induces some 
of our bloodless youngsters to read over again, or it 
may be for the first time, the Fourth Canto of Childe 
Harold, Cain, Manfred, Heaven and Earth, and The 
Vision of Judgment, good may possibly come of it. 

And now, as lecturers say in their dreary way, 
‘We turn to Wordsworth.” He also is there, and 
about him there is now no manner of doubt. His 
poetical output has been sifted through sieves, filtered 
through filters, and fanned with fans, after a fashion 
which must have given his proud spirit the keenest 
pangs known to wounded vanity. Wordsworth thought 
everything he wrote beyond praise. He never, like 
Johnson, grew sick of himself. No line of his ever 
struck him as otiose, much less as absurd. He never 
yawned over the Excursion, or found the IVhile Doe 
long winded. The world has thought fit to differ with 
Mr. William Wordsworth and has damned a great 
volume of his verse beyond redemption. Yet this same 
world, scornful as it too easily is, bored as it readily 
becomes, sworn foe of the tiresome and the wire- 
drawn, shrinking as it naturally does from the Egoist and 
the Self-Absorbed, always disregardful of the preaching- 
man and impatient of prophets and their tripods—this 
same world has taken the pure remnant of Words- 
worth’s poetry to its heart of hearts, and ranks its 
author high above Byron, though Mr. Brandes does 
not think so. 

Even critics who are anti-Wordsworthian by the 
law of their being, men like Mr. Swinburne who can 
say that Wordsworth treated Nature ‘‘ as a vegetable 
fit to shred into his pot and pare down like the outer 
leaves of a lettuce for didactic and culinary purposes,”’ 
men like that powerful genius and supreme critic, D. G. 
Rossetti, who ‘‘grudged every vote given to Words- 
worth,” men like that detached intelligence, Edward 
FitzGerald, whose disrespectful title for our Bard was 
“Old Daddy Wordsworth,” even these men have all 
alike felt themselves :#vif4 Minerva, constrained by the 
inward majesty, the quintessential greatness of this 
pragmatical stamp-collector, to crown him amongst 
the highest of our poets. 

This Mr. Brandes has failed to perceive. He 
quotes with approval the remark of that somewhat 
arid personage, Lord John Russell, that if Wordsworth 
had written the Third Canto of Childe Harold it would 
have been his best work. Poor Lord John! it is hard 
to disinter such an observation. Again, Mr. Brandes 
writes of Wordsworth’s ‘‘ narrow mind” eclipsed by 
Byron. 


The fact appears to be that our author has allowed 


his dislike of Wordsworth to get into the way of his 
poetry. Mr. Brandes can forgive Allegra and Miss 
Jane Clairmont, but cannot away with Wordsworth’s 
smug Anglicanism. Critics must learn to conquer 
their personal dislikes. 

Although critically this volume appears to me to 
be of less authority than its predecessors, it is full of 
interest and contains many other things worthy of 
careful consideration besides its companion studies of 


Byron and Wordsworth. A. Benen. 


STEVENSON ON HIS TRAVELS. 
Essays OF TRAVEL. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Chatto and Windus. 6s. 
Tue chief item in Essays of Travel is a piece called “ The 
Amateur Emigrant,” which describes Stevenson’s voyage 
across the Atlantic, not in the steerage, but in the second 
cabin of an emigrant ship. It should be read with “ Across 
the Plains,” and is as well worth reading, though it has 
only appeared hitherto in the Edinburgh edition. The 
rest of the volume is made up of fragments and little 
essays, some about the forest of Fontainebleau, one in- 
tended originally to be the opening chapter of “ Travels 
with a Donkey in the Cévennes,” one on “ Days in Winter,” 
one called “Rosa Quo Locorum” on books and bits of 
verse which Stevenson liked in childhood, one on the Ideal 
House which ought to have “a desert and some living 
water near it,’ and so on- Except for “The Amateur 
Emigrant,” none of these are among his best things; but 
they are all good reading, and deserve to be collected in 
a book, even if some of them-are nothing more than ex- 
cellent journalism. Stevenson’s faults, whether of matter 
or of style, are pretty clear now. Too much may have 
But 
that has passed away; and now he is known, as he would 
have wished to be known, for a writer not only charming 
but always honest and careful; a writer too easy to imi- 
tate, but always much above his imitators, not merely 
because of his technical skill, but because of his bravery, 
his curiosity, and his sympathy, three qualities not often 
combined in writers. Stevenson always wrote with a 
certain amount of effort, because he could only live, as he 
wished to live, with a certain amount of effort. His ambi- 
tion was both to live and to write easily ; what he admired 
in other men and writers was that superfluity of strength, 
physical and mental, which plays with the difficulties of 
life and art, which overflows in kindliness and high spirits, 
in songs and dancing and simple pleasures. Though a 
Scotchman, he could not endure dourness or that strict 
attention to business which leaves no energy to spare for 
the amenities of life. By instinct he preferred a 
picturesque villain, like his own Master of Ballantrae, 
who would carry his crimes lightly, to a sour man 
labouring under the burden’ of his conscience. 
Life itself was often a heavy burden to him, yet it was a 
point both of honour and manners with him not to ap 
pear to labour under it. He could not keep up this ap- 
pearance without an effort. He must often have laboured 
to write cheerfully against the grain, to enjoy men and 
things, when he had scarcely the strength to endure them ; 
and the result is that he never writes with quite the play 
and superfluity of strength of the great easy writers whom 
he most admired. He writes like one who suffers life 
gladly, who smiles through stomach-ache and _heart- 
ache, but who still betrays an artful composition of fea- 
tures in his most charming smile. He is forced to be self- 
conscious, if he is to keep command of his moods and 
actions, but even his self-consciousness pleases us, because 
it aims at righteousness and beauty. It is not a disease, 
but an armour against disease ; not an indulgence, but a 
discipline. 
The effort to enioy, to understand, and to sympathise 
is very evident in “The Amateur Emigrant.” Stevenson 
was Not in a fit state of health for the adventure. He 
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undertook it because he wished to be a kind of Borrow, a 
man who delighted to see the world and other men so 
much that he could enjoy the worst discomforts of travel ; 
and having started upon his journey he did his best to 
enjoy it. No doubt he succeeded to a wonderful extent, 
considering bis frailness; and his essay, so full of curious 
observations and of good humour, is a proof of his suc- 
cess. But you can feel the strain of his determination to 
enjoy all through that essay, sometimes in the choice of 
incidents, sometimes in the very artificiality of the style. 
Stevenson aims at a plain, matter-of-fact way of writing in 
this piece, at eighteenth-century homespun; but some- 
times he falls into a kind of Johnsonian pomposity which 
reminds one of the conscious parodies of that style to be 
found in the Arabian Nights. Speaking, for instance, of 
an unpleasant Scotchman called Mackay, who became a 
buffoon in his cups but who returned to his customary 
grimness when sober and “ suppressed all reference to his 
escapade,” Stevenson says: “It was a treat to see him 
manage this. The various jesters withered under his gaze, 
and you were forced to recognise in him a certain steely 
force and a gift of command which might have ruled a 
senate 

Mackay troubled and irritated Stevenson because, 
though the victim of a vice supposed to be genial, he 
professed the dingiest philosophy. “ His eyes were sealed 
by a cheap school-book materialism. He could see nothing 
in this world but money and steam engines.” “Eat, eat, 
eat,” he cried, “that’s the bottom and the top.” It is 
clear that Mackay and indeed several of his countrymen 
were something of a trial to Stevenson on this voyage. 
Their behaviour did not encourage him to suffer life 
gladly. “There seemed,” he says, “a tendency among 
many of his (Mackay’s) fellows to fall into the 
same blank, unlovely opinions. One thing, indeed, 
is not to be learned in Scotland, and that is the 
way to be happy. Yet that is the whole of culture and 
perhaps two-thirds of morality. Can it be that the Puritan 
school, by divorcing a man from nature, by thinning out his 
instincts, and setting the stamp of its disapproval on whole 
fields of human activity and interest, tends at last directly 
to material greed ?” He puts this as a question, but he 
intends it as a proposition. He was always rebelling 
against certain Scotch characteristics, the more because 
he felt them in his own nature. He was, in short, a Scotch- 
man who tried to be an Irishman, in spite of the fact that 
he had the tenderest love for his own country and people. 
There were some Irishmen on board the ship whose be- 
haviour filled him with admiration, for they took life and 
even the peculiar hardships of the voyage as easily as he 
was ambitious of taking them. There was one Irishman 
of whom he makes particular mention as a man whose 
natural gaiety made his mere existence a pleasure to others, 
and to him Mackay was especially distasteful. “I have 
seen him,” says Stevenson, “ slink off with backward looks 
of terror and offended delicacy while the other in his 
witty, ugly way had been professing hostility to God and 
an extreme theatrical readiness to be shipwrecked on the 
spot.” Stevenson, no doubt, was too easily offended by 
this kind of ugly behaviour. He made too much of it because 
he had the elements of such faults in himself. The Scotch, 
like most strenuous people, are an irritable race, though 
seldom aware of the fact; and Mackay’s provocative 
materialism was no doubt mainly the irritability of a 
strenuous man thwarted by his own vice. Stevenson’s 
ideal was to be both strenuous and gracious, to have a 
purpose and yet not to be conscious of the friction of 
things that obstruct it- Yet he felt the friction of people 
like Mackay who conflicted with his own ideal and made 
life seem dull and ugly to him. 

Nothing distressed Stevenson so much as deliberate 
unkindness. He relates how he found a man on deck in a 
fit of cramp in the stomach, and how, when he told the 
steward, the steward, taking his pipe out of his mouth, 
replied, “ That’s none of my business. I don’t care.” “I 
could have strangled the little ruffian where he sat,” says 
Stevenson Brutality of this kind shocked him, not merely 


because it revolted his human instincts, but because it 
threatened the whole structure of his philosophy. It was 
an article of faith with him that men were kindly by 
nature ; and when he met a man who was naturally unkind, 
he wished to abolish him out of the world as one wouid 
wish to get rid of a bad smell in a rose garden. Such men 
he regarded not merely as heretics but as the cause of 
heresy in others and, worst of all, in himself. They were 
facts he could not explain, crude pieces of experience he 
could not stomach, and his whole nature rejected them 
in a convulsion of rage. 

However, most of his fellow emigrants were more 
agreeable to his philosophy, although many of them were 
failures in life. He observed them and consorted with 
them with indefatigable curiosity and zest. One would 
like to have seen him marching up and down the deck 
arm in arm with an agreeable Welsh emigrant and a still 
more agreeable Irishman. He conformed, he says, “ more 
and more to the type of the place, not only im manner but 
at heart, growing hostile to the officers and cabin pas- 
sengers who looked down upon me, and day by day 
greedier for small delicacies.” He reminds one a little f 
Pierre Bezuhof, in War and Peace, when kept a prisoner 
by the French in Moscow, for he too found that life 
simplified itself wonderfully when it became all )hard- 
ships ; he, too, was surprised at his own powers of adapta- 
tion. Stevenson was too short a time on the ship and too 
busy observing to undergo the strange spiritual experiences 
of Pierre. Perhaps he was too quick to express all that 
he felt ever to have undergone them. Life was full of 
facts and events for him, wherever he was; and he sought 
for them rather than for any abstract state of mind. He 
was a writer by nature, with a notebook always ready and 
pointed phrases always at the tip of his tongue, but 
neither notebook nor virtuosity ever spoilt his sympathy 
with other men, and it is that sympathy which makes him 


always interesting. A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 





DR. MOMERIE. 

Dr. MomeriE: His Life and Works. Written and edited by 
his Wife. London: William Blackwood. 12s. 6d. net 
Dr. Momeri£ died five years ago at the comparatively 
early age of fifty-two. For some years he was in London, 
first a centre of interest as a popular preacher, later a 
centre of controversy. The success which he had attained 
at the beginning afterwards left him. Society found other 
popular preachers, and the controversy of which he was 
the protagonist vanished before other more passionate 
disputes. Before he died he had sunk into a comparative 
obscurity. Yet he was a man of conspicuous talent, great 
courage, and a sense of humour rare in those whose main 
interest is philosophical and theological investigation. 
The promise of the earlier time, with a brilliant career at 
Edinburgh and Cambridge, had opened possibilities never 
to be fulfilled. “ His life,” says his wife in the introduction 
to this interesting biography “was in great part tragedy, 
the tragedy of opposition and misunderstanding.” Its end 
was disappointment and premature death. ‘The present 
volume of painful and, at times, fascinating interest, will 
enable those who study the development of human nature 
to understand something of the causes which led both to 

the success and the failure. 

The interest here mainly is in the beginnings. It is a 
study in heredity and environment. Dr. Momerie was 
connected on his father’s side with the French Huguenots 
and on his mother’s with Cromwell. He was the only 
child of earnest, religious parents, devoted to their boy, 
but living in an atmosphere of austere pietism which 
choked the natural affections, and laid its withering in- 
fluence upon the organisation and very fibre of being of 
the growing child. These early letters are singularly pain- 
ful reading. They explain much of the bitterness of the 
revolt of the man against this hard, Calvinistic, cruel 
creed. He who had suffered so much, who had seen 
human love warped and twisted into outrageous demands 
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under the influence of a scheme of salvation, the destruc- 
tion of humane and kindly development before the over- 
powering terror of a soul’s loss in everlasting destruction, 
came afterwards to find laid upon himself a kind of mission 
to destroy by every legitimate means a system weighing 
so heavily upon chuunood and its affections and desires. 
He would testify that others came not into this place of 
torment. Against the particular Evangelical tradition of 
an offended God to be appeased but hardly, hurling His 
thunders and torments upon the unfortunate child who 
strayed for an instant from the path of rectitude, he 
fought with the weapon of a fierceness of denunciation 
which was tolerated with difficulty, and with the weapon 
of humour and ridicule, which was tolerated not at all. 

The later section of the narrative, which shows the 
successful preacher, with some fervour and a certain tone 
of jauntiness particularly irritating to his opponents, fight- 
ing the upholders of the older faith, is only now intelli- 
gible in the light of the revelation of the origins. 

The child is here shown gradually bent by the 
indomitable will of his parents into the narrow lines and 
unctuous phraseology ot the school; with all his pitiful 
efforts to escape continually cneckmated by the appeals to 
affection and obedience, and the terror of future punish- 
ment. ‘The will of the parent becomes the law of God. 
The unfortunate creature at the age of six is keeping a 
diary in which he whimpers out his childish faults, and 
announces one day that he has been “a very good boy,” 
the next that he is “troublesome,” the third that he is 
“rather too playful.” Loneliness would at times move his 
soul ta sadness, and once, when pressed as to the cause of 
his tears, he was compelled to admit that “he heard 
children playing together and wanted to be with them.” 
If he loved anything particularly, such as a pet kitten, it 
was taken from him. Later, as his talent expanded, he is 
continually warned of the danger of knowledge and vain 
philosophy. When he wished to enter as a student of 


Edinburgh: “ Dear papa and I are convinced,” is the an- 
nouncement, “ that we could not, without the utmost peril 
ta your moral, spiritual and eternal interests, send you to 
Scotland.” 

To Edinbugh, however, he 
warnings of the results of knowledge, and struggling 
continually in pitiful fashion against the iron walls that 


went, afflicted with 


had been built around him. A brilliant career here leads 
him to desire Cambridge, for which a friend had promised 
financial assistance. At once he is assailed by both his 
parents. “ As to philosophy,” runs the protest, “ the world 
is getting well-nigh weary of it.” And examples are ad- 
duced on the one hand of “ Tyndall, a philosopher, but 
a curse to the world and the Church,” and, on the other, of 
Paul and Moses, called to great position though recognis- 
ing philosophy as foolishness. “Such aspiration is not 
kind, is not the return we looked for, and is not worthy of 
my Alfie.” “ For ourselves,” his father adds to his mother’s 
protest, “we are almost more than wearied with the study 
of this worse than vain philosophy.” 

Despite such fervent protests Momerie passed on to 
Cambridge, where the misery oi: ill-health was further 
intensified by the estrangements and protests from home. 
“We are satisfied you are wrong,” is the burden of the 
letters, “and sooner or later will repent it.’ “With our 
settled convictions it would be wrong of us to assist you to 
a single shilling and therefore you must count the cost 
and see from what quarter you are to obtain supplies.” 
“ Although all our fond hopes concerning you have been 
blighted, yet we will not relax to pray for you, especially 
on a Sunday morning.” “TI feel weary and bothered ex- 
teedingly,” is the protest of the tortured student. “I 
think if you only knew the strictness of their rules and 
the healthful, though painful, discipline it is to be poor 
among a lot of rich men, you would not consider the 
place so dangerous as you do.” 

Such were the origins. ihe result was inevitable. 
Momerie, forsaking the —.ssent of his fathers, joined the 
Church of England, and appeared as a Fellow of his 
college with the most brilliant degree in philosophy of his 


time. Filled with great ambitions and a certain reckless- 
ness of courage, he determined to make a name for him- 
self in the world, and do something towards overthrowing 
the traditions of his upbringing. He became first a 
curate, later a popular preacher in London and professor at 
King’s College. He hated parish visiting, and was entirely 
without the particular qualities which make up the stable 
elements of the English parochial system. But he 
possessed the power of preaching and of writing, and the 
series of fluent publications from his pen form perhaps the 
best popular exposition of an idealistic and theistic posi- 
tion from the broad Christian standpoint, issued during 
the period of his lifetime. 

He had great capacity for enjoying himself. He re- 
pudiated altogether the ascetic view of life. He cared 
nothing for questions of social reform and was inclined to 
be bored by the poor and ignorant. He possessed and 
worked a vein of humour, was naturally and unaffectedly 
gay, could tell a good story and enjoy a good cigar. 

The letters in which a personality thus moulded came 
in contact with the particular orthodox and heavy-moving 
minds committed to the regular course of things form the 
second point of interest in this volume. The correspon- 
dence with Mr. Teignmouth Shore concerning suggested 
modifications of Momerie’s book, and the later treatment 
of the brilliant heretic by Dr. Wace, are illus- 
trations of an incongruity and warfare which is 
a permanent factor in the history of the develop- 
ment of thought. .nat Dr. Momerie was an_ unsafe 
guide for the immature minds of the students at 
King’s College, carefully raised to become orthodox and 
blameless parochial curates, few would now deny. Ttat 
he was treated badly and had just cause for complaint, no 
honest readers of this narrative could refuse to admit. 
Authority was brought against him instead of argument, 
and, despite the protests of Gladstone and others, the 
panic-stricken council succeeded in procuring his dis- 
missal. The Bishop of London informed him: “ You are 
undoubtedly one of the ablest men we have got, but if you 
persist in telling good stories you will ruin your career.” 

The remainder of the days form a story of ill-health 
and failure. Momerie passionately protested his deter- 
mination to remain within the Church of England. But 
no place could be found for him, though Creighton—a 
clever man recognising another—was willing to assist. But 
the orthodox, scared by the vehemence of the attack on 
theif position, continued a persistent and successful re- 
sistance. Momerie wandered round the world, appearing 
in Chicago at the “ Parliament of Religions,” in Australia, 
and, later, lecturing at the Portman Rooms. He died quite 
suddenly of a disease which the doctors had never under- 
stood. He had probably done his best work. ‘There is 
little in it which is more than popular presentation of 
argument, and nothing which is likely long to endure. 
But he will occupy a niche, if am obscure one, in the age- 
long battle for freedom against authority, and honesty 
against reticence. He saw deeply into some of the condi- 
tions of his age, in the bewildering break up of old systems 
and the change which was coming in the point of view of 
man towards himself and the universe. His life forms a 
peculiar study, full of the ironies of human nature and 
circumstance, the queer method, of which man alone has 
the secret, of making life, for himself and his children, 
difficult and sorrowful. 





THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR. 

THE YEAR OF TRAFALGAR. By Henry Newbolt. 
Murray. 5s. 

Mr. NeEwsBOout’s book is mainly a study of the battle of 
Trafalgar. It isa lucid and temperate study, never rheto- 
rical nor frothy, never too technical nor too remote. It 
is the most scientific study of the battle which has yet 
appeared. We think, however, that Mr. Newbolt has 
erred in not giving us some brief account of the opposing 
fleets, in addition to the lists he supplies, for the average 
reader is as ignorant of Villeneuve and of Gravina as 
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he is of the essential differences between the French, 
Spanish, and English ships engaged. We could have 
wished, too, that Mr. Newbolt had quoted more fully from 
those unofficial accounts written by men actually present 
at the battle. Their narratives would have added many 
touches of colour to the formal statements of the ships’ 
logs. A page from Jack Nastyface, who hauled a gun- 
tackle aboard the Revenge, and a page from Lieutenant 
Nicolas, who commanded some marines aboard the Ton- 
nant, would have been a welcome supplement to those 
whom Mr. Newbolt quotes. Lastly, the book needs an 
index, in addition to its table of contents. 

“The history of a battle,” said Wellington, “is like 
the history of a ball.” When once the cannon has begun, 
and the pall of smoke has blotted out the field, none but 
a skilled observer can resolve the turmoil and “terrible 
death-agony ” into intelligible scientific terms. But when, 
instead of files of soldiers, drawn out orderly, correctly 
aligned by the sergeants’ halberds, we have a jumble of 
ships, becalmed in a cloud of powder-smoke, the deter- 
mination of the essential struggle becomes more than ever 
difficult. Those engaged must have known very little of 
what was going on, because the business in hand was 
pressing and extremely distracting. One cannot see very 
clearly with many thousand pounds of powder exploding 
all about one several times in every minute. Nor can 
the historian, who tries to discover what actually hap 
pened, determine clearly, from the confused and conflict- 
ing entries of the log-books, the order of the significant 
events. His best plan is to do as Mr. Newbolt has done, 
that is, to construct, from existing diagrams, a chart of 
the attack, showing the pre-determined order of battle 
and those departures from it which the event made neces- 
sary. For the rest he ought to remain content that “a 
battle there was at a’ man,” and that our fleet battered 
the enemy into matchsticks. The human, and pictorial, 
side of it, with its accompaniments of fire and massacre, 
may be readily conceived by the imaginative, and by 


' many who lack that quality. 


As the curtain rose upon the battle, at about half- 
past eleven in the morning, when the two British lines were 
running down to engage, the French and Spanish fleets 
lay in an irregular crescent, with a double line of Spanish 
ships to leeward of the rear horn. The wind was light 
and not very steady. The sea was calm, with an ex- 
tremely heavy ground-swell. The English ships, as they 
ran down to engage, were “ bows on” to the enemy. They 
were in two lines, of twelve and fifteen ships respectively. 
Of the two lines the lee, or stronger line, under Vice- 
Admiral Collingwood, was the first engaged. The leading 
ships of both lines were “ pointing to the centre,” so as to 
strike the combined fleets directly in the centre and 
slightly to the rear of that point. The two British lines, it 
must be remembered, were strung out over several miles 
of sea, so that some of the rear ships were not engaged till 
a couple of hours after the beginning of the fight. When 
our lee line came within range, it was not at right angles 
to the enemy, but slightly within the rear horn of the 
crescent, so that the leading ships were really almost 
parallel to the rear ships of the combined fleets. As they 
came within range they altered their position from line 
ahead to line abreast, so that each ship might at once 
engage one of the enemy, instead of following the vice-ad- 
miral through the enemy’s line, slightly to the rear of his 
centre. This manceuvre at once engaged the whole of the 
enemy’s rear. Meanwhile, Lord Nelson, in the “ van,” or 
weather line, broke through the French centre, thus cutting 
off a full third of the enemy. This third, composed of 
the leading French and Spanish ships, was unable to 
double back to the support of the centre. Nelson’s line 
was thus enabled to concentrate upon and to pound the 
French centre, while Collingwood’s line pounded the rear. 
The van was cut off from supporting either partv. Before 
the ships thus cut off could double back, in that light wind, 
the action had been practically decided. This was Lord 
Nelson’s plan, and, as the event showed, it was a success- 
ful plan, but it had a very serious disadvantage. 

In running down upon the enemy the English ships 


presented their bows to the broadsides of the combined 
fleets. Before the leading English ships could fire a 
broadside they had to endure a raking fire from the ships 
of the enemy. The English ships were weak forward, so 
that the bows of the Victory were knocked into touch- 
wood before she was able to make an effective reply to the 
fire. For this reason the plan of attack was dangerous 
to the attacking party. Had the sailors of the combined 
fleets fought their guns with more skill, it is conceivable 
that both the Victory and the Royal Sovereign would 
have been disabled before they had broken the line. 
There was another danger. The wind was light, and the 
explosion of so many heavy guns naturally tended to 
lessen what little wind there was. The leading ships might 
have been destroyed before the rest of the fleet could have 
come up to their assistance. As it happened, the fire of 
the combined fleets was not very good. The leading Eng- 
lish ships got home as they had planned, “ on the full tide 
of happiness.” The enemy’s van did not or could not 
tack to the assistance of their battered centre and rear 
until the result of the battle was no longer in suspense. 
The leading English ships were shockingly mauled, but 
when once the action had closed the superior gunnery of 
the English nullified the enemy’s initial advantage. The 
guns and ships of the combined fleets were probably better 
than ours, but the English practice was better, partly be- 
cause some of our ships used gun-locks, instead of matches, 
and partly because the French gunners fired when their 
ships were rising on the roll. ‘lhis custom sent a large 
proportion of the shot over the English hulls into the 
spars and rigging. 

Mr. Newbolt has constructed the plan of the battle, 
on the above lines, with great skill. For his account of 
the death of Nelson he quotes the narrative of Dr. Beatty, 
the surgeon of the Victory, who attended the Admiral 
from the moment of his arrival in the cockpit. Dr. Beatty’s 
narrative is well-known and has been recently reprinted, 
so that it is not necessary to deal at length with the nathetic 
tragedy it chronicles. We may turn at once to Mr. New- 
bolt’s account of the storm which raged a few hours aftes 
the battle. We differ from Mr. Newbolt in thinking that 
Collingwood “ must have regretted a thousand times that 
he did not carry out Nelson’s direction to anchor.” We 
hold that Collingwood was not in any condition to anchor. 
There had been “a pretty general average” among his 
anchors and cables. In those days of hemp it was not 
an easy matter to shift and bend new ground tackle, nor 
could men be spared for the work. Collingwood was on 
a lee shore, many of his ships were dismasted, riddled with 
shot, and without their proper complements. We do not 
see what he could have gained by anchoring. We are not 
sure that there was good holding ground in the vicinity, 
and we feel that he did right to make what sail he could, 
trusting to his seamanship to bring him through. 

At the end of the book Mr. Newbolt has printed a 
number of poems about Trafalgar. Several of them (all of 
the best) are from his own charming books. Nearly all the 
others are either dull or tumid, if not both, but we must, 
of course, except Mr. Hardy’s poem, “ The Night of Tra- 
falgar,” and D. G. Rossetti's sonnet, “The Last Three.” 
We would venture to point out to Mr. Newbolt that the 
guns of the Téméraire were not polished, and that, had they 
been, “the gunner’s lads” would not have been allowed 
to sing as they polished them. Moreover, we think it 
almost certain that the “ linstock,” to which he alludes in 
the same stirring poem had been abolished some seven 
years before Trafalgar. We would also point out that 
“eight bells” are never rung, but s/ruck, or made. The 
book contains a reproduction of the Hoppner portrait and 
several plans of the battle and the manceuvres preceding 
it. 





AN HISTORICAL “SCRAP-BOOK.” 
MEMORIALS OF A WARWICKSHIRE PARISH. By Robert Hudson. 
London: Methuen and Co. 153s. net. 


“THerE is not an acre in England . . . certainly 
there is not a parish or a manor, that has not its place 
in English history . . . and there is not an intelli- 
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gent person in England who is not in one way or another 
a sharer in such interests of tradition if he would or could 
realise it.” So wrote the late Bishop Stubbs in his well- 
known history, and with this opinion the author and 
editor of the volume before us obviously concur. This 
is a pleasant, leisurely book, full of the stuff of which 
history is made, and although Mr. Hudson, unlike Pro- 
fessor Owen, does not reconstruct his animal from the 
few discovered bones, yet he has carefully collected 
together these historical bones in the shape of old records 
and registers of the parish of Lapworth, with such com 
ments thereon as may stimulate the historical imagina- 
tion. To the prosaic mind Lapworth is a small out-of- 
the-way village in the Parliamentary division of South 
Warwickshire; but to the eye of the discerning Lapworth 
is within the charmed circle of what was once called the 
Forest of Arden. Moreover, it is peculiarly rich in 
parish records, and Mr. Hudson might have adopted the 
words of Orlando for a text, and bidden the reader of 
antiquarian interests “ sit down and feed and welcome to 
our table.” From the sensationalist’s point of view it 
has no history, and the industrious reader of articles on 
the birthplaces of great men will be unfamiliar with the 
name of Lapworth. Nevertheless, from the memorials 
before us it is no hard task to find characters such as would 
have delighted the creator of Christopher Sly. 

The records dealt with by Mr. Hudson (who died 
before his work was completed) fall into two groups— 
those before the Reformation and the post-Reformation 
Documents. The earlier group consists of numerous 
parchment deeds, dating from about Richard I.’s reign. 
Old deeds, mostly relating to land, but not invariably, as 
the following quaint parchment will show, “Being of 
sound mind and moved by hearty affection, he (‘ Walter 
at the Hethe’) gives and confirms to his son, Walter, and 
Agnes, his wife, all his existing goods and chattels movable 
or immovable, except only such draught horses, colts, 
oxen for the plough, and heifers as may by their labour 
sustain him ‘in honour and comfort so long as he shall 
live.” It is to be hoped the young people were duly grate- 
ful to this simple, good-hearted parent. 

Readers unversed in the “lawless science of our law ” 
will be amazed at the cumbrous legal machinery for effect- 
ing even trivial transfers of property that continued down 
to the beginning of the last century. It is especially 
notable in the old feoffment deeds of Elizabeth’s reign so 
genially gossiped over by Mr. Hudson. 

Altogether this is a very agreeable volume to dip 
into, especially when we wish, as Elia said—though in 
arother connection—*“to chew the cud of a foregone 
vision ; to collect the scattered rays of a brighter phantasm 
- .« « to re-combine the wandering images; to snatch 
them from forgetfulness ; to shape and mould them.” 

The book is admirably printed, contains a large scale 
map of the parish and seventeen excellent illustrations. 





ART BOOKS. 

Figure Composition, By R. G. Hatton. London: Chapman 
and Hall. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

Gatnsporoucn. By A. E. Fletcher. “ Makers of Biitish Art,” 
edited by J. A. Manson. London: Walter Scott Publish- 
ing Company. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

THE title which Mr. Hatton gives to the book before us 

scarcely suggests the vast field over which he ranges. 

Figure composition is almost the biggest subject in art. 

Not only does it concern itself directly with the individual 

construction and hannonious greuping that make the 

world’s masterpieces ; it is also intimately connected with 
the suggestion by pose or facial expression of every emotion 
that causes the human form to live. A further important 
aspect of the subject may be found in its close relationship 
to architecture, and to this Mr. Hatton devotes no small 
portion of his work. “The beginning and the end of figure 
composition,” he writes on p. 188, “are architecture and 

drama.” Accordingly the early chapters, written with a 

fine grasp of first principles and a good knowledge of 

detail, treat mainly of what we may call the requirements 


of architectural figure work, the more general discussion 
of figure composition following this opening. Mr. Hatton 
passes some thoughtful reflections under the heading of 
“The Romantic and the Classic” in architecture, and in- 
sists on the importance for the beginner of studying the 
figure in ornament; pointing out that the 
student is compelled “to consider the bold curved 
forms both of figure and ornament, and in this way learns 
to leave out what in decoration becomes impertinent 
detail.” With reference to painting and drawing con- 
sidered outside their surroundings, he discusses 
the origin, meaning, and use of “conventions” 
with insight, and emphasises his points with some 
noteworthy illustrations. The pictorial accompaniment to 
the text is excellent. A seemingly comprehensive study of 
ancient and modern art has enabled the author to select 
for these illustrations artists as far asunder as Rowlandson 
and Raphael, Reynolds and Fred Walker, Millais and 
William Blake—these among countless others. Nor does 
the interest terminate with the body of the book. The 
appendix contains examples of printing blocks from 
Blake’s Jerusalem, Solomon Bernard’s Alciat Emblems and 
Bible Prints, Durer’s Life of the Virgin, and Hans Burg- 
mairs Triumph of Maximilian, each being prefaced by a 
special note on the artist. The emblems and texts 
arranged in Appendix 2 should also prove extremely useful 
to decorative figure painters. Mr. Hatton’s work is in- 
tended as a companion to his previous volume on Figure 
Drawing. 

In his Gainsborough Mr. Fletcher has conscien- 
tiously kept in view the object of this series of “ Makers of 
British Art,” which is biographical rather than critical. 
‘Thus the painter’s shortcomings, mainly those of a self- 
taught genius, are only hinted at by the rather obviously 
safe remark that “ some of his earlier works show a want 
of technical knowledge.” The narrative, however, con- 
sidering the absence of exciting and dramatic incident 
from the subject’s career, is thoroughly readable. Mr. 
Fletchet begins by tracing Gainsborough’s independent 
character in life as in art to the Puritanism that held sway 
in East Anglia, where he was born and spent his youth; 
and with this painter for his example he scores a distinct 
point in questioning the “unloveliness” commonly attri- 
buted to Puritan ideals. “In the Miltonic sense every 
great artist is a Puritan. He feels intensely and his feel- 
ings give wings to his imagination. The colours that 
glow upon his canvas are reflections of his own emotions.” 
The author reminds us, moreover, of Kingsley’s statement 
that the Puritans hated art in England, not because it was 
art, but because it was low art, growing ever lower. From 
the record of Jackson of Exeter, Gainsborough’s intimate, 
Mt. Fletcher takes his account of the painter’s love for 
music and want of application to it, and gives us 
the laughable story—in dialect—of the German's theorbo. 
Gainsborough’s views on historical art and on those con- 
noisseurs and picture-dealers who could not appreciate his 
own exquisite landscapes are also culled from the Jackson 
correspondence and form lively reading, For a frontispiece 
there is an admirable and wholly winning photogravure 
portrait of the artist. The appendices to the volume are 
moderately useful, but we could have wished that the list 
of “pictures in the possession of private owners” had 
contained more names of those owners than are given. The 
majority of the works are simply “ described, ’ and the 
reader remains as much in the dark as to their present 
ownership and whereabouts as he ever was. It is, 
course, impossible to trace every owner, but we think that 
more might have been given than the two peers and two 
commoners mentioned herein. 





FICTION. 


Wit Warsurton : A Romance of Real Life. By George Gissing. 
London: Constable and Co. 1905. 6s. 

Far better than the frigid Veranilda, which we note many 

literary pundits, seduced by the classical dignity of the 

theme, hailed as “belonging emphatically to literature 
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.... the higher scope . . . . his most original work,” etc., is 
Will Warburton, a novel which Gissing aims straight at 
the breast of our British commercial gentility. The 
story, which is double-edged, will probably arouse uneasy 
suspicions in the mind of the British public that Gissing 
is satirising the system by which the bulk of our middle- 
class draw their profits from trade of some kind or other 
while despising and eyeing uneasily the tradesman’s life. 
Will Warburton, Gissing’s refined and sensitive middle- 
class hero, a partner in a wholesale West India sugar 
house, having lost his invested capital by his partner's 
speculations, is forced to turn grocer to support himself and 
his mother and sister. Here are no learned archeolo- 
gical researches amid the dust and ashes of Belisarius’s 
and Totila’s tombs, no pictures of problematical Roman 
nobles and imaginary Christian priests, but an atmosphere 
of shabby-genteel trouble in a London lodging and in a 
vulgar London shop, with the depressing dulness of the 
dingy Fulham streets to nerve the hero—another Gissing— 
to fight against the wearisome routine of his struggle with 
the indifferent world. Decidedly unpopular this novel 
should be with the majority of people, for the whole effort 
of suburban idealism is directed towards keeping the 
vulgar facts of commercial life in the background and 
losing all memory of the shop—if shop there be 
—in the tasteful refinements of villa culture. 
The novel, Will Warburton, is not the most 
powerful of Gissing’s works, but it is saner, riper, and 
less pessimistic than the majority, and withal it is charac- 
teristic of the talent which doggedly set itself to paint the 
harsh, mean outlines of lower-middle class life in Demos, 
New Grub Street, and a dozen other works drab as the 
great town’s smoke. Moreover, the paradox of Gissing’s 
career is in the book: that he has taken his place in 
literature, that “his work emphatically belongs to litera- 
ture,” because he was unlucky and out of place in his 
environment. Had he not deliberately chronicled all the 
vulgar unloveliness, all the harsh, sordid cares and com- 
monplace drudgery of “this wilderness of brick and 
mortar,” had he been able to follow the tranquil scholarly 
life of a University professor, and “the higher scope” of 
the classical studies that attracted him he would probably 
have won no more recognition than falls to the majority 
of talented scholars who lecture and coach and edit 
classical texts from year’s end to year’s end. But the 
mean, monotonous life led by hundreds of thousands of 
dispirited, anxious, toiling Londoners it was his distinction 
as an artist to stamp in literature with an insistence and a 
scrupulous patience that have left their mark. Beauty of 
style and beauty of feeling are alike too far lacking from 
his work for it to endure permanently as imaginative litera- 
ture, but it will endure as a series of grim documents 
simply because Gissing alone had the courage to set down 
what he saw. All the others shrank from recognising that 
life. All the interested tribe of journalists and storywriters 
hastened to ignore it, all the great horde of readers naturally 
avert their gaze from it, hurrying along the wan London 
streets, journeying by "bus or tram or rail from dreary 
London lodgi ta dingy desks and offices. Gissing 
alone faced insistently the drabness and the vulgar tone- 
lessness of that anzemic, joyless growth of London lower- 
middle class existence, a life so often drained of its ideals, 
depressed in its environment, and broken in, like the tired 
London cabhorse, to its lot. 

It is a happy stroke of Gissing’s rare and sardonic 
humour that this apparent tragedy of Will Warburton’s 
life is actually the change from buying and selling sugar 
in bulk to retailing it over the counter! The gain and 
loss to Warburton by turning grocer is very neatly con- 
trasted with the gain and loss to his friend, Norbert 
Franks, the artist, by becoming successful, sinking ‘is 
ideals, and painting sentimental trashy work. The novel 
opens with the promising young artist, Franks, groaning 
over his lack of success, by which his fiancée, the charm- 
ing Rosamund Elvan, is led to break off her engagement. 
Franks almost goes off his head, but, sustained by War- 
burton, sets to work and finishes two blatantly sentimental 


pictures, “ Sanctuary ” and “The Shummer.” When War- 
burton’s financial crash comes, and he is forced to take 
to grocery for a living, concealing the fact from his 
friends, Franks is already on the road to attaining all 
that poor Warburton has lost—money, refined surround- 
ings, and the esteem and applause of the world. The 
beautiful Rosamund, ignorant of Warburton’s change of 
fortune, was prepared to love him as a prosperous West 
India sugar merchant, but when she discovers that he is 
actually shop-keeping in the Brompton-road she promptly 
makes up her mind to marry the rising artist. And very 
lucky for Warburton it is that she does so. For Rosa- 
mund, under the veil of her “soft and subtle refinement 
of bearing,” is an odious young person, and it is an im- 
mense tribute to Gissing’s cleverness that when we take 
leave of her and the successful Franks we seem to feel 
the artist struggling in the suffocating embraces of a 
prosperous Mrs. Grundy. Franks will have a position, a 
nice house, a handsome wife, heaps of friends, etc., but 
he has prostituted his soul, and with Mrs. Grundy by day 
and night at his elbow he will feel no spiritual impulse 
in his life to strive after. Warburton, on the other hand, 
by his courage in defying genteel prejudices, has won a 
splendid woman in Bertha Cross, and the reader who 
honestly asks himself which existence will be the most 
endurable—grocering with Bertha, or being incessantly 
kept up to the mark of worldly success by Rosamund— 
must plump for the Brompton-road household : 


“* And what position has he got?’ 

“** Position? His position behind the counter, that’s all. 
Says he sha’n’t budge. By-the-bye, his mother died last 
autumn; he’s in easier circumstances; the shop does well, 
it seems. He thought of trying for something else, but 
talked it over with Bertha Cross, and they decided to 
stick to groceries. They’ll live in the house at Walham 
Green. Mrs. Cross is going away—to keep house for a 
brother of hers.’ 

“Rosamund heaved a sigh, murmuring: ‘ Poor Bertha!’ 

““* A grocer’s wife,’ said Franks, his eyes wandering: 
‘Oh, confound it! Really, you know——’ He took an 
impatient turn across the floor. Again his wife sighed 
and murmured: 

“* Poor Bertha!’ 

“* Of course,’ said Franks, coming to a pause, ‘there's 
a good deal to be said for sticking to a business which 
yields a decent income and promises much more.’ 

“*Money!’ exclaimed Rosamund scornfully. ‘What is 
money?’ 

“We find it useful,’ quietly remarked the other. 

“Certainly we do, but you are an artist, Norbert, and 
money is only an accident of your career. Do we ever 
talk about it, or think about it? Poor Bertha! With her 
talent!’ The artist paced about, his hands in his jacket 
pockets; he was smilingly uneasily.” 


It is impossible to say whether Gissing would have 
developed greatly in his art, had he lived. But we cer- 
tainly hold that Will Warburton gives ample evidence 
that his art had entered into a riper and maturer phase. 
As we have said, Will Warburton is itself the antidote to 
the faint snobbery that pervades The Crown of Life, with 
its ideal of villa culture as the swmmum bonum. If Gissing’s 
work “belongs emphatically to literature” it is because 
Gissing himself was marvellously representative of the 
English middle-class with all its thin-blooded idealism, its 
nervous susceptibility to class distinctions, its self-con- 
sciousness, reserve, conscientiousness of purpose, and lack 
of breadth of human passion, Will Warburton is a cha- 
racter, we should judge, much akin to Gissing’s own, and 
this type of Englishman, modest, but timidly self-conscious, 
high-principled, generously self-sacrificing, but morbidly 
reserved and full of self-distrust, is a type so purely insular 
that we doubt if the continental reader would understand 
its intricacies of nature, or, indeed, be able to view it 
sympathetically. Gissing was extremely well-equipped by 
temperament to penetrate into both the weakness and the 
strength of middle-class English society, and we believe 
that his power of quiet satire might have been developed 
in a series of later novels which would have revealed the 
forces of latter-day Philistinism in a rather novel light. 

EDWARD GARNETT. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


EAsIER MONEY. 

Some very large displacements of cash have 
occurred since the turn of the half year, and money, 
if not exactly a drug on the market, has become very 
easy. Last Saturday, it is estimated, some twenty 
millions in dividends and interest was released and 
from 24 to 3 per cent. call loans fell back to 
1 percent. Of course all this money did not find its 
way into the market at once, and rates have occasionally 
hardened up a little. On Monday a considerable 
amount was due at the Bank and on Wednesday about 
five millions had to be repaid, but that was more than 
off-set by the redistribution of some six millions in 
Government dividends. The Bank return showed an 
increase of very nearly three millions in ‘‘ other” 
securities, while ‘‘other” deposits were fully 
5} millions higher, and this barely represents the 
amount still remaining to be paid to the Bank 
on Wednesday evening. Public deposits showed a 
decline of over three millions, but even then they 
amounted to 411,361,000 against £7,916,000 a year 
ago. In spite of the influx of £292,000 gold from 
abroad, the stock of bullion was depleted to the extent 
of £587,000, while there was an increase of £580,000 
in the note circulation, with the result that the reserve 
is 41,167,000 lower at £ 26,200,000. Of course the in- 
crease in currency requirements is mainly due to the 
end of the month demands and some of it will filter 
back soon, but a good deal of it will be absorbed for 
holiday purposes. Call loans have latterly commanded 
1 to 1} per cent. and discount rates have eased off to 
a shade below 1#per cent. The discount houses have con- 
sequently reduced theirallowanceon deposits } percent. 
to 1} and 1} per cent. at call and notice respectively, and 
this has encouraged expectations of an early reduction 
in the Bank rate to 2 per cent. This view is 
strengthened by the fact that a considerable amount of 
gold has been engaged for shipment from New York 
to Paris, while it is stated that a million sovereigns are 
coming from Bombay to London. But with the war 
still in progress in the Far East and the Paris cheque 
no better than 25.14, no change is likely in the imme- 
diate future. The policy of the Treasury is stilla 
puzzle to the market, the last return of public income 
and expenditure showing that at the same time as it 
was hoarding enormous balances it was withholding 
payment of its debts, with the result that in the closing 
days of the quarter it had to pay out 5? millions on 
supply services. As Stephen Blackpool would have 
said, ‘‘ It’s a’ a muddle.” 


Tue Stock MARKETs. 

It becomes increasingly difficult to find anything 
new or useful to say about the Stock markets. They 
drift along with occasional attempts at activity in 
isolated spots, but for the most part speculation is 
practically dead and the general course of prices is 
downwards. The release of dividend money has 
brought a considerable amount of investment orders, 
banks, insurance companies, and other large holders 
of securities having a good deal of cash to re-invest, 
more in some cases, perhaps, than they quite know 
what to do with. But this has only affected gilt-edged 
stocks, and even here the influence has been scarcely 
appreciable. One day there was a fairly general 
advance of } or 4 in some of the most-favoured 
securities, but it stopped at that, and not a 
few of the gains were lost the following day. 
It certainly looks as though there were more people 
ready to sell than to buy, in spite of all the new money 
available, and probably the fact is that investors are 
holdiog off until there seems a better chance of pene- 
trating the secrets of the future. Much depends on the 
result of the Peace Conference, but by no means every- 
thing. If peace were arranged to-morrow it would not 
put an end to the complete disorganisation of Russia’s 


internal affairs, nor will it help to solve the economic 
problems, which have scarcely begun to shape them- 
selves. Those who hope that peace would settle all 
difficulties are likely to find themselves grievously mis- 
taken, and we are to have no peace boom or only a 
very brief one. Here and there stocks will advance, 
no doubt, and if Japan obtains an indemnity of 
100 millions those of her securities which stand 
below par may be well worth buying, for a big in- 
demnity is the one thing necessary to establish her 
position. 

NEXT JAPANESE LOAN. 

In the meantime it is now admitted that another 
loan will be issued almost immediately—next week or 
the week after. As at present arranged it will be for 
430,000,000 in Four and a Half per Cents., secured on 
the tobacco monopoly, and 88 will probably be about 
the price. One novelty about it will be that ten 
millions are to be reserved for Berlin, the balance 
being issued in London and New York as before. The 
fact of Germany taking a share in the issue is particu- 
larly significant when it is remembered that her markets 
are now closed to Russia and that the loan is timed prac- 
tically for the eve of the Peace Conference. According 
to City gossip, however, Japan has virtually obtained 
assurances that the demands she has formulated will 
be accepted, but I am inclined to be rather sceptical 
about that. There would be no difficulty in Russia 
raising an indemnity loan, but the terms (if, or when, 
they came to be considered) are not likely to be made 
easier by Japan’s having swept up thirty millions in 
advance. And the value of the rouble is getting more 
and more precarious every day, a semblance of parity 
being maintained only by the most desperate devices. 
Whether we are to have peace or not, that is a policy 
which cannot be continued indefinitely. 

YANKEES AND KaArFFIRS. 

This has been a broken week in the American mar- 
ket owing to the Independencecelebrations. Prices were 
again put up after the holiday, but there has since 
been a reaction, although a few specialities have been 
supported. The market, however, is almost entirely 
fictitious. The public on the other side are almost as 
completely out of it as speculators here, and the buying 
is purely professional. In these circumstances it is 
easy enough to manipulate prices, but the moment an 
attempt is made to unload real stock down goes the 
quotation a dollar or two at a time. It is apparently 
hoped that by keeping prices moving up on balance the 
public will be tempted to come in, but we know how 
the expectations of the Kaffir magnates have miscarried 
under similar circumstances, and it seems highly pro- 
bable that the experience will be repeated in New York. 
As to Kaffirs, they are still in a dismally depressed 
condition, and it is an open question how long the big 
houses can stand the racket of falling prices. Paris 
continues to throw out stock; but a more important 
influence recently has been the liquidation of the hold- 
ings of the members who were hammered last week. 
The amount involved is said to be between £250,000 
and £300,000, but a great deal of sympathy is felt for 
the firm of jobbers, who were brought down by their 
efforts to help another man out of his difficulties. Itis 
expected that they will be reinstated at the earliest 
possible date. But that is only a passing influence in 
the Circus, and in spite of the increasing output, the 
prospects for it are far from brilliant. 

LoMBARD. 
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